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Volume of Work 
Gains for Month | 
In Several Lines 


Situation in Coal Industry, 
Boot and Shoe Factories, 
And Tobacco Is Better, | 
Says Federal Service | 


Textile Mills Show 
Seasonal Upswing 


| 


Litthe Change in Automobile 
And Iron and Steel Noted; 
Unemployment in Cities Is 
Still Heavy, Report Reveals 





Impreved employment in a number of 
major industries was apparent in Septem- 
ber, according to a bulletin issued Oct. 31 
by the Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Coal mining increased its activities and 
put thousands of men back to work and a 
large number of .part-time workers were 
returned to full time, it was stated. The 
boot and shoe and cigar and cigarette 
industries likewise reported employment 


gains. 
Textile establishments experienced a'! 
seasonal upswing, while highway con- 


struction and harvesting continued to use 
many workers, it was said. The automo- 
bile and iron and steel industries recorded 
no change. 


Unemployment in the larger cities was | 
of sizable proportions, it was pointed out, 
despite the improvement in the general | 
industrial condition. Following in full 
text is the official synopsis of the bulletin 


Seasonal Influences 

The reports received by the United 
States Employment Service concerning the 
industrial and employment situation ex- 
isting throughout the country during Sep- 
tember revealed some improvement in sev- 
eral of the major industries. Coal min- 
ing, both anthracite and bituminous, in- 
creased in volume and thousands of men 
were recalled to the mines, and large 
numbers who had been working on a part- 


time basis for many weeks returned to 
full-time schedules. 
An increase in activity occurred in the 


shoe industry, and many of these estab- 
lishments reported full forces employed on 
a full-time basis. An upward trend was 
noted in the cigar and cigarette factories, 
which resulted in an increase in employ- | 
ment among these workers. Seasonal in- 
fluences stimulated employment in the 
Middle Atlantic States, where large num- 
bers of silk-mill workers were absorbed; 
however, part-time schedules continued in 
many of these establishments located in 
other sections of the country 
Highway Employment 

Conditions in the automobile and iron 
and steel industries showed no change and 
there was considerable idleness among 
these workers. Highway construction con- 
tinued in good volume, employing large 
forces of men. Harvesting of the various 
Fall crops, especially cotton and sugar 
beets. provided employment for thou- 
sends of men 

The canning factories and packing 
houses started their seasonal operations, 
giving employment to many men and wo- 
men. While there was some improvement 
in the industrial situation generally, the 


| 


larger cities reported considerable unem- | 


ployment, which embraced practically all 


trades and included professional and cler- }@ 


ical help. 
The Employment Service's review of 
conditions in the various States will 
be printed in the issue of Nov. 3. 


Shipments at Panama 


“oe 


Smallest in Six Years) 


Wheat and Cotton 
Advance in Price 


Stored Products Moving Into 
Consumption, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


PRICE advances on wheat and cotton 
have been outstanding in the last 
month's developments in the farm situ- 
ation, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Nov. 1. The gain in wheat prices, the Bu- 
reau said, is the first substantial advance 
this season. 

Twice as much butter moved out of cold 
storage in September as a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Bureau, stocks of butter 
and beef were the smallest on record for 
Oct. 1, and pork and lard stocks are below 


average. The statement follows in full 
text: 
Recent price advances in both wheat 


and cotton are the outstanding features 
of the month’s developments in the farm 
Situation, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economists in its Nov. 1 report on agricul- 
tural conditions. Wheat prices advanced 
materially for the first time this season. 
Stored products, according to the Bu- 
reau, are moving into consumption. Twice 
as much butter moved out of cold storage 
in this September as did a year ago. 


[Continued on Page 
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Rail Future Secure. 
In Spite of Losses, 


Dr. Klein Declares 


Column 2.) 


Carriers Are Rendering a 
‘Stupendous Amount of 
Service’ With Rising Effi- 
ciency, He Asserts 


The future of railroads is secure, al- 
though transportation has been hit se- 
verely by business depression, Dr. Julius 


Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
declared Nov. 1 in a radio address broad- 
cast from Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Klein said American railways are 
rendering “a stupendous amount of serv- 
ice“ with mounting efficiency. The im- 
portance of the railways to American busi- 


ness, he said, is indicated by a survey of 
statistics which show that the railroads 
in 1930 paid out more than $2,500,000,000 


in salaries and wages, and the Class I 
roads purchased over $1,000,000,000 worth 
of goods. 

Efficiency Improved 

Impossibility of cutting various fixed ex- 
penses in times of depression have stimu- 
lated interest in operations with the 
sult that efficiency has peen improved in 
recent years, innovations have been tried 
out, and service has been better, the As- 
sistant Secretary asserted. Increased 
speed of railway trains has made possible | 
hand-to-mouth buying” in the merchan- 
ising field, he added. Dr. Klein's address 
follows in full text: 

Some 10 years ago, in reviewing various 
essential factors and contributors to busi- 
ness recovery out of the slump of 1920-21, 
President Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, remarked that “the railways of the 
United States, more than in any other 


re- 


; Place in the world, are the keys of in- 
dustry.” 
Discusses I. C. C. Decision 

The recent decision of the Interstate 
;Commerce Commission in the matter of 
the railways’ application for an increase 
jin rates has directed attention anew to 
the problems of our rail lines and the 


magnitude of the service that they render 
American business. In the daily press 
and the periodicals, you have doubtless 
read many long columns of comment about 
the future of these tremendous arteries 
of transportation. It seems to me that 
one of the most trenchant statements 
about “railroad future” is contained in the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself 

Here is a vivid summarization, 
Commission's own words: “The railroads 
now furnish the backbone and most of 


in the 





Eastward Bound Cargo Is Three 
Times Westward Total 


The 25,082,800 tons of cargo transported 
through the Panama Canal during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, was the 
smallest quantity to pass through the 
canal in a single fiscal year since 1925, 
according to a statement published in the 


Nov. 2 issue of the Department of Com- 
merce’s publication, “Commerce Re- 
ports.” 

Eastward bound cargo, carried from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast, is said to 
have been almost three times more in 
quantity than that carried in the oppo- 
site direction during the 1930-31 fiscal 
year. 

Nearly 66 per cent of the Pacific-bound 
cargo during the year originated on the 
eastern and Gulf seaboards of the United 
States, while about the same proportion 
66 per cent, of cargo transported from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic originated on the 
West coast of North America, it is stated 
The statement follows in full text 

Cargo movement through the Panama 
Canal during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931, was the lowest in any fiscal year 
since 1925, when 23,958,836 tons passed 
through, according to the Panama Canal 


Record. Corresponding movements dur- 
ing the past four years amounted to 
29,630,709 tons in 1928, 30,663,006 tons in 


1929, 30,030.232 tons in 1930, and 25,082,800 
tons in 1931 
Origin and Destination 

During the fiscal year 1930-31, 65.8 per 
cent (4.395.413 tons) of the Pacific-bound 
cargo passing through the canal orig- 
inated on the eastern and Gulf seaboards 
of the United States, and 23.8 per cent 
(1,591,066 tons) in Europe. During the 
past four fiscal years these areas have 
contributed over 90 per cent of the cargo 
moving in this direction. Four areas ab- 
sorbed all this cargo, as follows West 
coast of North America, 54 per cent (3.- 
603.203 tons); Asia, 21.3 per cent (1,425, 
570 tons); South America, 13.1 per cent 





(874.465 tons); and Australasia, 11.6 per 
cent (777,191 tons) 

Cargo bound from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic during the fiscal year 1930-31 
originated in four regions, as follows 





West coast of North America, 65.8 per cent 
(12,108,625 tons); west coast of South 
America, 23.8 per cent (4,383,104 
Asia, 5.7 per cent (1,047,817 tons): and 
Australasia, 4.7 per cent (862,825 tons) 
Of this cargo, 54.1 per cent (9,948,511 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


tons); | 


the other vital bones of the transportation 
system of the country, and we believe this 


| Will be the situation for a long time to 
;}come. We are not impressed with the 
thought that they are doomed, in any- 


thing like the near future, to go the way 
of the stage coach and canal. The most 
effective remedy for the immediate ills of 
the railroads the economic recovery 
of the country When railroad earnings 
take a sharp turn upward, as in due 
time they will, railroad credit will also 
rise.” 

It is not my 
highly important 
|} Want to brin 


is 


purpose to review this 
rate case. What I do 
g home is a broad idea of the 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Guide for Equi pment of Small Homes 
Being Prepared by President's Grou P 


Facts on Types and Cost of 
And Refrigerating Bein 


valued be- 
$10,000, will learn 
the best types and costs of heating, 
plumbing, lighting and refrigerating for 
their houses when the President's Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship meets in December, according to a 
Statement issued Oct. 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce ’ 
The Committee on Fundamental Equip- 
}ment, which is compiling the information 
}on these subjects. has subdivided itself 
into smaller groups, specializing in differ- 
ent phases and adjusting the study to sec- 
tions of the country based on climate and 
other factors, says the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 
The President's Conference 
Building and Home 
meets in Washington 2 
pects to be able to offer the small-house 
;}owner in any part of the United States 
information on the types and costs ol 
haeting, plumbing. electric lighting, and 
refrigerating equipment that are most 
suitable to the climate in which he lives 
|; according to Prof. Collins P. Bliss, Dean 
of the College of Engineering of New York 
University, who is Chairman of the Com- 


of small homes, 


WNERS 
( ) $2,000 and 


tween 





} 


on Home 
Ownership when it 
Dec. 2 to 5, ex- 


mittee on Fundamental Equipment for | 


‘Senator Bingham W 


Levies on Automobiles and| 


; Committee, 
| Oct. 


Ten Regions of the Country 


On Food ‘Frauds’ 


— oy | 
| Swindlers Said to Impersonate | 


Federal Agents and Carry 
Away Canned Food 


~WINDLERS are reported to be taking 
advantage of the fact that large quan- 
| tities of food are being canned in the home 
this year, and to be posing as Federal food | 
inspectors and carrying off canned prod- 
ucts from homes, W. G. Campbell, Chief 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, said m a statement issued Oct. 31 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 
Commenting upon current newspaper 
reports to the effect that certain “swin- 
Glers” were taking advantage of the large 
quantities of fruit being canned in the 
home this year and were posing as Fed- |! 
‘eral “food inspectors” and visiting the 
homes and carrying away “all but a lim- 
ited quantity of the fruit,” W. G. Campbell, | 
Chief of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, said today | 
“This is a fraud which should be thor- 
oughly investigated and the offenders 
The return of some of the so-called|should be punished. It should be public 
nuisance taxes, together with taxes on| knowledge that there is a heavy penalty 
automobiles and motorcycles, was advo- | attached the offense of posing as a| 
cated by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con-| Federal agent. Bona fide Federal food 
necticut. a member of the Senate Finance | and drug inspectors not only wear a badge, 
in an address over the radio} but they carry an identification card 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
well as a photograph of themselves upon 
which is stamped the seal of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
“Furthermore, inspectors are required to 
pay the current market price for any sam- 
ples they collect In addition to these 
facts, it would be well for the public to 
know that it is rare, indeed, for a Fed- 
eral food and drug official to collect sam- 


Urges Return of 
‘Nuisanee’ Taxes 


| 


. 
Motorcycles Also Are Sug- 
gested as Means of In-| 
creasing Revenue | 


Seeks Restriction 
On Expenditures 


Modification of Volstead Act 
To Secure Taxes From 
Beverages Which Would Be 
Made Legal Is Advocated 


! 


te 


31 | 

Senator Bingham also suggested that) 
the Volstead Act be modified as far as it 
can be under the Constitution, and that 
additional revenue be derived from taxes 
on beverages which would be manufac- | 
tured under such modification. | 

In the address, which was made from 
Station WMAL over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in the Washington Eve- 4 
ning Star's Forum, the Senator expressed | Ples of home-canned foods. Foods put up 
the opinion that, although income - tax)? the home are rarely shipped interstate 
rates should be raised by widening the | and the Federal Food and Drugs Act has 
bases. he does not believe this would help jurisdiction over only those goods which 
the situation. | are shipped across State borders.” 


Expenses Outrun Income | i 
Gov. La Follette Asks 


“The trouble is we have been increas- 
ing our public expenditures twice as fast 


as we have been increasing our national ~) . . 

wealth and our national income,” he as-| SI . { WV k 

sorted | | Sharing of Wor lo | 
Senator Bingham’'s address follows in 

full text: 


It is gratifying to address this audience | 
because it is composed of people who are}; 
really interested in trying to solve serious} 
national problems. When the editor of the Te e 
Forum asked me to talk to you upon the| W isconsin 
subject of taxation I felt disposed to de-} 
cline with thanks, for this is perhaps the} 
most unpleasant topic in the whole realm} 
of governmental activities. I never heard 
of anyone who enjoyed paying taxes | 

The most unpleasant, and, therefore, | 
most generally concealed fact in connec-| 
tion with taxation is that no one who buys} 
anything from a ride in the street car to 
a fur coat actually escapes taxation. As 
President Coolidge once vividly pointed 
out, every time you buy a pair of shoes 
you help pay the taxes of the retailer who 
sold them to you; of the wholesaler who 
sold them to the shoe store; of the manu- 


Spread Employment 


Executive Says 
No System Should Be Al- 
lowed to Give Jobs to 


Half, Leaving Others Idle 

- | 

Mapison, Wis., Oct. 31. | 

Whatever work there is to be done, 

whether it be much or little, must be di- 

‘skoc among all the people, declared Gov. | 

Philip F. La Follette in addressing a| 

group of industrial and business men of 
Wisconsin yesterday 

This principle has been suggested as a} 


facturer who sold them to the wholesaler; | result of numerous conferences held dur- | 
of the leather merchant who sold the/ing the past year, he said. It provides 
material to the manufacturer; of the} he continued, that “we will not permit} 
packer who sold the hide to the tanner;/to grow up in our society a system which | 
of the stockyards where the animal was) has half of us at work and half of us 
sold; of the railroads that brought it to| walking the streets.’ 
the stockyards, and of the farmer or) Urges Frank Dealing 
ranchman who raised It “I am convinced,” the Governor said, | 
A Part of the Tax Bills that a continuation of the policy of fail- 
When you bought that pair of shoes ing to deal frankly with the public is un- 


which you are now wearing out, you helped 
pay the real estate tax of the ranchman 


wise. The masses of people are jndivid- 
ually as fully aware of the seriousness as 


or farmer, the State tax and income tax;any of us. It is dangerous because the} 
on the railroad, the income tax on the) situation is serious, and it requires intel- | 
stockyards, the packers’ taxes, the tanners’| ligent and courageous action We have | 


taxes, the leather merchants’ taxes, the) passed the point where our economic ma- | 
shoe manufacturers’ taxes, the «ewholesal- chine will resume its normal functions | 
ers’ taxes and the retailers’ taxes. There without action 
is no one you can pass it on to because I hope that the voluntary cooperation | 
you are wearing the shoes out, and when of all of our leadership will reduce to the 


they are worn out you must throw them minimum the necessity for governmental 
away action But acticn, as intelligent as we | 
In the meantime you must earn some can make ft, there must be—not a year 


more money to buy another pair of shoes from now, but in the immediate present.” 


and help pay some more taxes. It is the Governor La Follette asserted that he 
same way with everything you buy. Your not in favor of the State taking over 
hat, your clothes, your food, your furni- the problem of running business, but he 


ture, everything you buy and use contains 
a portion of the tax bill of all the persons 
who were engaged in producing it and 
Selling it to you. Therefore, there is no 
one, or at least no wage earner, no one 
with money to spend, that is not person-! 


does favor the State’s enabling business to 
run itself intelligently, reserving to the 
government the power and the duty to 
protect the public from extortion or from 
combinations for other than sound public 
purposes. 


Traces Background 


Reviews Economie Cri: 


comprehensive system of 
tions,” and it seems to be generally taken 


on 


| Agriculture, 


| Significant 
| prove ultimately to be of no little signifi- | 


|into the 


arning Is Issued ‘British Tariffs 


Are Foreseen on | 
American Foods 


New Import Restrictions, 
Says Economist of Agri-| 
culture Department 


Of the imergency 


s in the 
Light of Its Probable Ulti- 
mate Effect on Farming In- 
terests Here 





The victory of the National Government 
in the British election has left the way 
“definitely open for the adoption of a 
import restric- 


for granted that the new government will 
impose “more or less extensive restrictions 
imports,” L. R. Edminster, economist 
the Foreign Service. Department of 
Stated in an article on the 
1esults of the British election, made pub- 
lic by the Deymstment Oct. 31. 

For American agriculture, the situation 


of 


| is worthy of more than passing note, Mr. 


Edminster said. 
Foodstuffs Included 
“Once protectionism is embarked upon,” 
he said, “it can hardly be assumed that 
foodstuffs and other living necessities will 
necessarily remain beyond its pale. 


hanced prospect of their being subjected, 
sooner or later, to duties or other import 
restrictions.” His statement follows in 
full text: 

The victory 
ment in the 
in 


Nationa! Govern- 
election last week, 
many directions, may 


of the 
British 


sO 


cance to American agriculture. Observers 
who a short time ago could foresee little 
prospect of abandonment by Great Britain 
of her traditional free trade policy are 
now confronted with a new set of condi- 
tions, 


General Tariff Seen 

Their earlier confidence in the unyield- 
ing opposition of the British people to 
protectionism has now given way to a 
feeling that the months which lie ahead 
may witness the adoption of a 


'Cuts in 
Way Is Definitely Open for / 


| preceding 
|} tion made available Oct. 31. 


| was made available 


| wage rate data to the Bureau during the 


On | 
| the contrary, there will be a definitely en- 


general 
| tariff, and that such a tariff, if it does 
;not actually include duties on foodstuffs, 


may well be the forerunner of later tariffs 


which do include them 
election was not fought 
issue of protectionism. 
But the government 
hand in dealing with “tariffs, 
of exports, contraction of imports 
mercial treaties and mutual economic ar- 
rangements with the Dominions;” 
this, in the actual political situation that 
confronts the country, is interpreted by 
nearly all observers as pointing the way 
to further restrictions on imports 
Certainly it means that any 
which the government may 
have felt on account of Great 
traditional adherence to free trade is now 


the 
the clear-cut 


To be sure, 
on 


did ask for a free 


restraint 
heretofore 


tem of import restrictions, the ultimate 
extent and consequences of which no one 
can foretell 
Nature of Recent Changes 

Without attempting anticipate 
ultimate outcome, it worth 
nature of the recent 
economic position which 


to the 
is 
changes i 
ihe have bee 
situation. 
how the 


through 


financial 
which 


and 
Britain 


economic 
is passing 


crisis 


affect the interest of American farmers 
The present financial emergency 
after a pefiod in which there have beet 





ally concerned with the problem of tax- “I suggest,” he said, “that it would be 


ation better for industry, through its own man- | 

Some of our more popular political writ- | agerial leadership, to take over, in some 
ers and orators are saving that tax revi- measure, the bulk of its normal members 
sion should be limited to increasing the} and give them again a sense of industrial 
taxes C2 very rich people. They say let stability so essential to a revival of the 


us have heavier taxes in the upper brackets 
of the income tax. This is the popular 
doctrine, but it is based on a fallacy and 
the people who propose it ought to know 
that it is a fallacy. The fallacy has been 
pointed out by clear thinkers of both great 
political parties 

The late Oscar W. Underwood for many 
years a Member of Congress and Senator 
from Alabama and frequently her favorite 


purchasing power, than to have to pay out 
the equivalent sum in taxes for relief.” 


To Offer Legislation 
The Governor stated that he proposes 
of the Legislature the appropriation of 
State funds to the localities of the State 
which, together with their own resources, 
will enable them to carry the needy resi- 


- He said he will recommend the granting 

> me 5 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) of State aid to localities to enable them 
and the State “to engage upon useful 


and necessary public works which will be 
of definite help in supplying work rather 
than charity to those in need.” 

“But any relief for unemployment 
through public works must, in order to 
be effective, be in addition and supple- 
mentary to a conscientious and conspic- 


uous effort by industry itself,’ Governor 

: * * . La Follette declared. 
Heating, Plumbing, Lighting | ‘One ciear gain from our depression 
has been the acceptance by responsible 


g Compiled for Each of 


industrial and business leaders of their 


9 


2 
> 


[Continued on Page | 


Column 


prof piss Date of Arms Session 


the President's Conference 
states that his Committee has devoted ‘ 
months to the assembling of data so ad to Sta nd 


Is ixpecte 


that the small-home owner will have dis- 


interested information on which to im- 
prove the equipment of his house 6 “ ‘ . ote, N 
: é é ( 2seesS INO 
The Committee has defined a small |\* tate De partment I ore 


home as one ranging in cost from $2,000 | 
to $10,000. Dividing the country into sec- 
tions based on climate or other pertinent The United States still understands that 
tactors. the Committee has determined|the General Disarmament Conference 
what the costs of the heating, plumbing | scheduled to open Feb. 2 in Geneva will be 


Change in Geneva Plans 


< 


and electrical equipment for such low-| held on that date and has hopes that it 
priced homes should be will accomplish real reduction, it Was! 
To illustrate the extent of the informa-|stated orally by the Undersecretary of 
tion that has been gathered Prof. Bliss| State, William R. Castle Jr., Oct. 31 
cited the work of his subcommittee Asked if the United States felt that the 
on heating, ventilating, and air-condi-/|situatiea in Manchuria dimmed the pros- 


tioning. This subcommittee has divided 
the country into 10 regions based on tem- 


pects of achievement at the Geneva Con- 
ference, Mr. Castle replied that the De- 


perature ranges. It has determined what partment of Staite had not considered this 
types of equipment and systems for heat- Questioned regarding a comment by the 
ing and ventilating are available, what French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, last 


Summer that the holding of French elec- 
tions next Spring made 1932 a bad year 
for the conference, Mr. Castle explained 
| orally that this was merely the personal 
;comment of Ambassador Claudel and did 
not mean that France did not wish the 
conference to take place Feb. 2, 


the performance standards of these typ¢ 

are, keeping in mind that human comfort 
is the prime objective to be attained, and 
what the installation facts as affected by 
locality and house structure are. In ad- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


| 











to recommend to a coming special session | 


dents through the Winter without hunger. | 


increasing indications of a weakening o 
the traditional British opposition to 
protective tariff. With her export 
still heavily depressed a decade after 


| 
t 
| 


war and with other countries meanwhile 
resorting to all sorts of protectionist de 
vices to preserve their home markets fo 


their own industries, the temptation tc 
turn to protectionism as a last resort hac 
been steadily increasing before the pres 
;ent crisis developed. 


| well be that the existing emergency wil 


a 


2 


> 


expansion 
com- 


and 


Britain's 


removed, and the way is definitely open 
for the adoption of a comprehensive sys- 


Inquiring 


1 
) 


responsible for this change in the tariff 
It is the purpose here to show 


has 
worked to the advantage of those who es- 
pouse the protectionist cause in that coun- 
try and how this, in turn, may ultimately 


comes 


) 


f 


trade 
the 


i 
) 


i 


In these circumstances it may therefore 


impart just the impetus required for the 


ultimate realization of protectionist as 


2 
oO 


[Continued on Page 3, Column | 





(New Ruling of Department of Commerce Allows Many 
Persons Heretofore Barred to Operate Aircraft, 


ight R equirements Liberalized 
For Student Pilots and Private Flier: 


Wage Reductions 
More Numerous 


‘Secretary Adams 


Replies to Crities 
332 Establishments in| 
On Cost of Navy 


Month Reported to Bureau 


Of Labor Statistics 

‘Says That Recent Statement 
Issued by ‘World Peace 
Foundation’ at Boston Is 
‘Extremely Misleading’ 


SHARP rise in the number of wage 
cuts in the manufacturing industries 
and an even larger percentage gain in the 
number of employes affected was reported 
to the Bureau of Lapor Statistics for the 
month ended Sept. 15 compared with the 
month, according to informa | 


Led by the iron and steel industry with 
27 plants reporting reductions affecting 
18,641 employes, and the cotton goods} 
trade with 35 cuts involving 10,164 per- 
sons, the total number of establishments 
effecting wage slashes was 332, affecting 
61,582 workers The average decrease 
was 10.6 per cent 

For the month ended Aug. 15, 221 plants 
reported reductions, averaging 10 per cent, 
and affecting 20.729 employes. 

The following additional 


Relative Expens , 
Described as Small 


Points to  Diserepancies in 
Charge That America Spent 
310 Million More Than 
Great Britain in a Year 


information 


The number of establishments reporting Charging that a recent press release of 


month ended Sept. 15 was 15,725. The 331 the World Peace Foundation at Boston 
plants that cut wages represented 2.3 per | Was “extremely misleading” in claiming 
cent of the total, while 15,358, or 97.7 per| that the United States expended or as- 
cent, reported no — a anes Gur. | signed for Navy use in the 1930 fiscal 
= a een = thn py ans year $310,527,795 more than Great Britain, 
in the establishments reporting. Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Five plants reported wage rate in- | Adams issued a statement as of Nov. 2 
= comparing naval expenditures of the 


{Continued on Page Column 4.) 


United States with those of other leading 
naval powers. 

Supporting his statement with six statis- 
tical diagrams, the Secretary declared that 
the ratio of the United States naval 


Sumatra Tobacco 
j budget to national income is much less 


| Imports Permitted | than that of other leading naval powers. 
| Difference in Labor Cost 
By Treasury Rule 
, — | 


! 

The Foundation’s statement, interpret- 
ing League of Nations’ figures, Mr. Adams 
said, leaves readers with the impression 
that this country spent $553,378,505 on its 


Inability of American Pro-) Navy last year, and that Great Britain 
| ¢ spent only $242,850.711. A closer analysis 
| qdueers to Meet Demand reveals that these respective figures were 
| : “a . $375,291,828 and $349,927,670, he asserted, 

Causes W alving of In-| ana these amounts take no account of 


differences in cost of labor and material, 
pay of personnel and other factors, which 
reflect unfairly against this country. 

The statement by Secretary Adams fole 
lows in full text: 


dentured Labor Clause 


The Department of the Treasury ruled, 


in a decision announced orally Oct. 31 by 
Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary, that My attention has been called to a state- 
importation of Sumatra tobacco may be | ment issued for press release by the World 


Peace Foundation, and subsequently re= 
ported in the press, in which the United 
States is charged with having expended 


|eontinued after Jan. 1, 1932, despite pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930 barring | 


importation of commodities in which in-} : t ; ee nd 
dentured or convict labor figured. It was | oF assigned for use by its Navy $310,257,< 
the first ruling on this part of the law 795 more than the British Navy enjoyed 

The Treasury ruling was predicated on| © the fiscal year 1930. The press release 
the ground that American producers of | States, among other things, that our 
this particular type of tobacco were un- | Navy (meaning the United States’) shad 
able to fill the demand for it, and the| the use of $553,378,505, the British of $242, 
turia& Act permits importation under | 850,711. 


that condition, it was stated. Growers in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia | 
had 


Said to Be Misleading 
The statement is an interpretation by 


and some other States urged prO-|the World Peace Foundation from the 
hibition of Sumatra imports because of | Official Journal of the League of Nations, 
the use of indentured labor. Additional} which publication, recently issued, is sold 


information was supplied as follows: 

Statute as Basis of Ruling 
The section of the statute under which 
the ruling was made says that imports of 
merchandise in the production of which 
indentured labor has been involved may 
not be allowed to enter the United States, | 
but it adds the following provision: 


at the World Peace Foundation’s office in 
Zoston. The Foundation’s interpretative 
Statement leaves its readers with the im- 
pression that in 1930 the United States 
expended $553,378,505 on its Navy, and that 
Great Britain's naval expenditures were 
$242 ,850,711 

The explanation offered by 


the World 


“But in no case shall such prohibition) Peace Foundation, and termed by that 
be applicable to goods, wares and mer-| organization “a most surprising revela- 
chandise so mined, produced or manufac-/| tion,” is extremely misleading. A closer 
tured which are not produced, manufac-| analysis reveals that in the fiscal year 





tured or mined within the United States; 1930, the United States expended $375, 


in such quantities as to meet the con- = 
sumptive demand of the United States.”| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
On the basis of the Bureau of Customs = 


investigation and the testimony of the 
complaining interests, the Treasury had 
not other course than to permit continu- 
ation of imports of Sumatra tobacco. In- 
dentured labor is and has been employed 
in production of it, but there was evidence 


Trade Conference 
On Advertising Urged 


to show that the American production 7 ace Pon. . 
was insufficient to meet the demand. Mr, Humphre y of Trade Com- 
Output Found Insufficient mission Favors Suggestion 
Testimony given in the several hear- 


A trade practice conference of the ad- 
vertising industry, including newspaper 
and other publishers, advertising agencies, 


ings that have been held was to the ef- 
fect that in the future the American pro- 
ducers can supply the demand. At this 


time, however, the requirements must be| and similar interests, as suggested by an 
met in part by imports. The Treasury | executive of a large New York department 
position was, therefore, that it could not| Store, “could do nothing but good” and 
now rule on “prospects or promises.” It | probably would have effects equivalent to 


must confine its findings to existing con-| those of the 1928 conference of publishers 

ditions ; of periodicals, “which has been of incal- 
The decision of the Department was|culable benefit to the public,” W. E, 

contained in a letter addressed to certain! Humphrey, member of the Federal Trade 

of the attorneys who had appeared in be- | Commission, stated orally Oct. 31. 

half of the domestic interests. It was not The public genevally appears not to rece 

made public by the Department, but the} ognize the great benefits from the confer- 


nformation of the character of the de-|ence of publishers of periodicals is re- 
termination was announced from. the} ducing fraudulent advertising. Mr. 
Undersecretary’s office and amplified by| Humphrey said. He estimated that $200,- 
Seymour Lowman, Assistant 000,000 of advertising was rejected as 


Secretary in 
charge of customs matters 
In opposition to the plea of the domestic 


fraudulent in the last year by publishers 
| living up to the trade practice rules, and 
} declared that, despite this fact, no pub- 
jlisher has complained that obedience to 
| the rules has hurt his business. The fol- 
|} lowing information also was given orally 
by Mr. Humphrey: 

| One publisher has written to the Com- 
|mission explaining why his rejection of 
bad advertising has not hurt his busi- 
ness. The publisher declared that. with 
elimination of the fraudulent material, 
honest advertising has been offered to him 
in sufficient volume to more than make 
up for the losses, so that adherence to the 
trade practice rules has made him a defi- 


9 
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<siascaeea | 


nite profit He had previously opposed 
. . ’ trade practice rules on the ground that 
Says Assistant Secretary Young they might curtail his business. 

cciasscdiniesaasipani ; a As many as 110 advertisements have 
IN TISION rec se ae 2 = late eee : been taken from a single issue of a pe- 
| SIO} juirements for student pilots; Commerce ey@sight requirements for stu-| riodical by the publisher in obedience to 
and private fliers have been reduced, Cent and private airplane pilot licenses, | the trade practice rules. It is not unusual 
the Department of Commerce announced which will permit and at the same time} tor the Commission to be notified that 12 
Oct. 31, and as a result a large number require student and private pilots with! to 50 advertisements have been eliminated 
of persons previously barred from operat- defective vision to wear correcting lenses | trom a periodical as fraudulent, and about 
ing aircraft probably can qualify for Fed- while operating aircraft, was announced | 1.000 advertisements, including many be- 
eral licenses today (Oct. 31) by Clarence M. Young,! ing used on an international scope, have 

| Study of records of the Aeronautics Assistant Secretary of Commerce for | peen “wiped out” during the last year. 
| Branch, according to Col. Clarence M. | Aeronautics. | The degree of protection to the public 
|} Young, Assistant Secretary for Aero- The action of the Aeronautics Branch }can be realized more adequately when it 
nautics, shows that corrective measures! of the Department of Commerce in liber-| is considered that many of these 1,000 
| for persons with defective vision will per- alizing its requirements with respect to| advertisements would have appeared in 


mit satisfactory 
operations 
Commercial 


performance in 


and transport pilot 


aircralt 


re- 
| quirements are not affected by this ruling, 
the Department pointed out, so that only 


vision for student and private pilots,” Col.| hundreds of magazines, repeated in many 

Young explained, “will be of interest and | succeeding issues 

importance to many thousands of persons | It has been estimated that fraudulent 

throughout the United States. Our rec- | advertising has been reduced 50 per cent 

cords show that under the old requirements | iN periodicals as a direct and indirect re- 
sult of the trade practice conference. In 


fliers with normal vision will be allowed for vision more than 5,000 persons were i dines ace . rc 
tu transport the public for hire. Wear- disqualified for student and private pilot a Rn mein eaves = the 
ing of spectacles or special goggles which iicenses since 1928 cing aon Prwe nee eae = 
improve the eyesight to the minimum In addition to this number, there ms tising which Sema been largely sup- 
requirements will be sufficient to enable doubtless are thousands of persons whose pressed are those claiming ane for serious 
applicants with defective vision to pass vision requires correcting lenses and who, and incurable diseases and those claiming 
the physical examination, the announce- because of this, never reached the stage | that certain ingredients added to gasoline 
ment explained of taking the physical examination for) would give additional mileage. 

During less than three years, Depart- flight training. This conference did more to protect 
ment records show, more than 5,000 appli- “Under the new requirements, which/the public, in Mr. Humphrey's opinion, 


j}eants for licenses have been rejected on 
an- 


leyesight deficiencies alone The 


nouncement follows in full text: 


A liberalization of the Department of 


are effective at once and are embodied in 
amendments to the Air Commerce Regu- 


|}than any one public agency ever accompe= 
lished. He believes that a similar confere 
ence of the entire advertising industry 
would have similar results. 
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Teak ot Output 
Of Agriculture 
Is Sent Abroa 


Percentage Is Lowest Since’ 
The World War, Decline 
In Business Causing a Fall 
In Foreign Demand 


Only 10 per cent of United States agri-) 
cultural production of the 1929-1930 season | 
was exported, the percentage being the 
lowest since the World War, the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture stated Oct. 31. | 

The small export ratio was not due, how- 
ever, entirely to low ratios for individual | 
crops, the Department said, the cotton 
ratio having been only second lowest, the 
wheat ratio fourth lowest, and the tobacco 
ratio third lowest of the 10-year period. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The world-wide business depression has 
greatly reduced the foreign demand for 
the agricultural exports of the United 
States and consequently reduced the per- 
centage of agricultural production that 
has been exported in the past two sea- 
sons. In the 1929-30 season only about 
10 per cent of farm production was ex- 
ported, compared with 13 per cent in the | 
1927-28 season. The percentage of pro- 
duction exported in the 1929-30 season | 
was smaller than in any other season 
since the war. 

Previous Averages 

In the four years 1921-22 through 1924- 
25 the average export ratio for agricul- | 
tural products (farm value of exports as | 
a percentage of gross income from farm 
production) stood at 14.7 with a low of 
13.2 in 1923-24 and a high of 16.1 in 
1921-22. In the succeeding four years | 
the export ratio averaged 12.5 with a low 
of 12.2 in two of the years and a high of 
13.2 in 1927-28. In 1929-30 the export 
ratio was down to 10.2 and an estimate 
based upon the percentage change in the 
export value of agricultural exports would 
indicate that in 1930-31 the export ratio | 
was even lower than in 1929-30. 

One reason for the higher average ex- 
port ratio in the earlier four years is 
the inclusion of the depression year 1921- 
22 in which year such unrelated commodi- 
ties as cotton, wheat and tobacco all 
showed the highest export ratio of any in 
the eight-year period. Before attempting 
to explain the high export ratios for each 
of these three important crops in 1921-22 
it may be relevant to point out that in 
the 1921-22 depression the indexes of 
commodity prices in five out of seven for- 
eign countries which normally take around 
70 per cent of our total agricultural ex- 
ports fell less compared to the 1920 peak 
than did the all commodity wholesale 
price index in the United States. 

The greater severity of the deflation 
here than abroad may have been a factor 
tending to encourage exports in 1921-22. 
The same has not been true during the 
current depression. Price levels both at 
home and abroad compared to an average 
of 1926-1928 have fallen about the same 
percentage. 

Exports of Cotton 

Cotton alone usually accounts for from 
41 to 47 per cent of the total value of 
agricultural exports with wheat including 
flour and unmanufactured tobacco, the| 
next most important agricultural products 
exported, only amounting to around 12 
and 11 per cent each. 

The wheat crop of 1921 was also small} 
being less than any of the three previous 
crops. Exports were almost as large as} 
during the war period during which pe- 
riod they were heavier than normal, With | 
a small crop and maintained exports the 
export ratio was larger than usual. 

The tobacco crop of 1921 was also very 
short being the smallest in the period 
1915-1930. Though exports were smaller 
than during the three previous war years 
they were only 7 per cent smaller than an 
average of the previous five years. Main- 
tained exports came largely out of an 
unusually large carryever from the 1920 


om. , 

he combined export ratio in 1924-25 
was also unusually high, in fact the high- | 
est in the 10 years, 1920-21 to 1929-30. 
This was due to the third highest cotton | 
export ratio being associated with the 
second highest wheat export ratio. The | 
cotton ratio was given added importance 
in that year’s computation of the com- 
bined ratio by the fact that cotton prices 
were the third highest in the 11 years. 
Since price acts as a weight when com- 
bining the export ratios of individual 
crops and since the cotton export ratio is 
normally over twice as large as those of 
wheat and tobacco, it is understandable 
why the combined ratio was higher in 
1924-25 even though all three leading ex- 
port crops showed higher export ratios 
in the former year. 

The 1929-30 combined export ratio of 
10.2 was the smallest of any during the 
10 years under consideration. This has} 
not all been due to low export ratios for 
individual crops since the cotton ratio 
in 1929-30 was only second lowest, the} 
wheat ratio was fourth lowest and the 
tobacco ratio third lowest. A _ contrib- 
uting factor was the fact that cotton 
prices were second lowest to that date. 
In 1929-30 cotton had the second lowest 
export ratio of any during the 10 years 
but in combining this ratio (which though 
small compared to other years was large 
compared to wheat or tobacco) with the 
ratios of wheat, tobacco and other crops 
the cotton prices used to weigh the cotton 
ratio was unusually low. 


Appeal Filed in Case 
Of Rail Abandonment 


The Attorney General of New York, 
John J. Bennett Jr., and the Transit Com- 
mission of New York, filed with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Oct. 
31, an appeal from the refusal of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to enjoin 
the enforcement of an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which au- 
thorizes the abandonment by the Long 
Island Railroad Company of its White- 
stone branch. 

In the petition for appeal, it is ex- 
plained that the Whitestone branch was 
ordered abandoned on June 17, 1931, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
The Transit Commission then began its 
suit to restrain the abandonment, on the 
ground, among others, that it would de- 
feat an order of the Commission directed 
to the elimination of dangerous grade 
crossings. 

The order of 
Commission is 
under section 


the Interstate 
not within its authority 
1 (18) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, it is contended in the 
petition. The lower court erred, it is 
claimed, “in failing to consider the ques- 
tion of law as to whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may authorize the 
abandonment, in order to avoid the ex- 
pense of a valid order of the Transit Com- 
mission requiring the elimination of a 
dangerous grade crossing.” | 

A stay of the effective date of the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission’s order 
Was recently granted by Justice Harlan 
F. Stone pending the determination of the 
appeal by the Supreme Court 


Commerce 


Mexican Visas Total 
180 During September 


In the caption over an article on immi- 
— appearing in the issue of Oct. 26, 
t was stated incorrectly that “Visas Re- 
ceived by Mexicans Total 180 in Six 
Months.” The total of 180 visas referred 
to the September, 1931, period alone, and not 
for six months. The correct figures ap- 

ared in the body of the article, which 

as issued by the Department of State. | 


Air Line Extended | 
In South America 


Entire Continent Now Circled | 
By Airplane Routes, Says | 
Post Office Department 


American air lines now completely circle 
the South American continent as a resull 
of institution of new service from Rio de 
Janiero to Buenos Aires by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, it was announced orally Oct. | 
31 at the Post Office Department. 

Passenger, mail, and express service will | 
be maintained by PAA, it was said, this 
extension of service marking an important 
advance in aviation history and giving 
speedy service to the entire South 
American continent. The establishment | 
of this new route requires the flying of 
the longest over-water line in the world, 
it was explained. Operations are started 
as the result of an extension of the route 
by the Post Office Department, it was 
added. 

Pan American’s services, according to 
maps issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, will now extend over a 7,500-mile 
trade route from Miami. Pan American | 
will use on this route the largest American | 
ariplane in operation, the “American Clip- 
per,” recently christened by Mrs. Hoover 
and approved by the Department of Com-| 
merce, 





Ambassador Forbes 
Hastens His Return 


To Post at Tokyo 


Will Arrive in Japan in a 
Few Days Owing to Re- 
cent Manchurian Develop- 
ments, Says Mr. Castle 


Because of the situation fh Manchuria, 
the American Ambassador to Japan, W. 
Cameron Forbes, has returned to Tokyo 
earlier than he had expected and will 
arrive at his post within a few days, it 
was stated orally Qct. 31 by the Under-| 
secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr. 

Mr. Castle explained that Ambassado1 
Forbes had planned to sail on Nov. 4 
after he had wound up some of his per-} 
sonal affairs, but that the situation in 
Japan and Manchuria made it necessary | 
for him to change his plans. | 

American Attitude | 

Questioned regarding reports that the 
United States had become partial in the 
Manchurian dispute, and through its 
policy of inaction was favoring Japan, Mr. | 
Castle stated orally that such a report | 
was very unfortunate since the United 
States has tried to be as completely 
neutral as possible. | 

The Department of State is considering | 
the position as a whole, Mr. Castle stated 
orally, and the reports from Geneva: that | 
the League of Nations feels that the 
United States is not supporting it, have 
not been confirmed by anything the De- 
partment has heard from Geneva. 

Asked if the League of Nations had | 
sounded out the Department of State | 
informally regarding the possibility of tte | 


voking sanctions after Nov. 16, Mr. Castle 
replied in the negative. 


Appellate Court Vacancy | 


ve a . 

Filled in Pennsylvahia | 

HARRISBURG, Pa., Oct. 31. | 

Governor Pinchot has appointed Judge | 

Joseph Stadtfeld, of Pittsburgh, to the|/ 

vacancy on the Pennsylvania Supreme 

Court caused by the promotion of Judge 

James B. Drew, also of Pittsburgh, to the 

Supreme Court for the place made vacant 

by the death of Justice Sylvester B. Sadler, 
of Carlisle. 


Five-day Week Endorsed 


On Virginia Construction | 


MONDAY, NOVE) 


| social 


| idea 


| principle to supply to this problem of both | 


jit would be an outstanding achievement. 


~ 


Gov. La Follette | 


Favors Principle 


Wisconsin Executive Says 
No System Should Be 
Permitted to Give Jobs to 
Half, Leaving Others Idle 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
responsibilities in the administra- 
tion of their business porperties. Changes | 
in technology and fluctuations in the} 
business cycle must be dealt with by | 
industry as a responsible, self-governing | 
agency. | 

“We can no longer proceed with the | 
that technological changes in in-| 
dustry which displace hundreds of thou- | 


|sands of men can be entirely ignored | 


as of no public concern. I am not here 
saying that it is either desirable or feasi- 
ble to suggest that we should attempt 
to discourage socially and economically | 
sound technological improvements. I do 


;}mean that in considering a technological 


improvement there is no ultimate social | 
or economic gain if the manpower dis- 
placed from a private industry is shifted | 
to public or private charity. | 

“We must find some basic principle that 
will act as a guide in the problem of ma- 
chine production, We have such a prin- | 
ciple in relation to taxation; namely, that | 
taxes’ should be levied in accordance with 
ability to pay them. 

“Wisconsin's definite attempt to apply 
that principle to the operation of its gov- 
ernment during the past 20 years enables 
this State to face the present emergency 
in a better financial condition, with less 
of a tax burden upon those least able 
to bear it, than any other State in Amer- 
ica today. If we could find some basic 


cyclical and technological unemployment, 


Principle Suggested 

“Such a principle has been suggested 
as a result of the conferences that have 
been held during the past year. That 
principle succinctly stated is this: That 
as an economic society we should adopt | 
the standard that whatever work there 
is to be done, shall be done by all of us; 
if we have a large volume, we all can 
work more; if we have a smaller volume, 
we all will do less; but that we will not 
permit to grow up in our society a sys- 
tem which has half of us at work and 
half of us walking the streets. | 
“The application of this principle in | 
times such as these means that those | 
who are now fully employed would have | 
to share that employment with others | 
less fortunate. | 
“In many instances it would involve gen- | 





| uine hardship and sacrifice, but it is just 


that principle which every careful student 
recognizes must be applied to our prob- 
lems in the matter of taxation. In that 
field we do not hesitate to say that the 
individual with net income must in effect 
share it with those who are unable to! 
provide for themselves. | 

“T am likewise aware that the applica- 
tion of such a principle to a complicated 
industrial and business machine involves 
many grave difficulties. But those diffi-| 
culties, no matter how grave or compli- 
cated, will by no means be as grave or 
serious as the difficulties that are bound 
to result in our whole economic life if 
we do nothing. 

Prepared to Share | 

“In this period those that have ready 
cash, those that have work, those that 
have food must be prepared to share with 
those that have none. 

“If industry and business, including both 
the employer and the employe, will whole- 
heartedly cooperate in the application of 
this principle to our unemployment situ- | 
ation, we can make a sufficient dent in the 
total number of unemployed so that a sane 
and conservative public works program 
would definitely approximate giving some 
employment to all of those who are ready, 
willing and able to work. 

“I fully recognize that you cannot im- 
pose upon industry and business the obli-! 
gation of contracting and expanding hours 


|of employment so as to stabilize the em- 


ployment for the number of employes in 


}a given industry and occupation without 


in turn enabling industry and _ business 
to approximate intelligently the demand | 


}and to enforce reasonable terms and con- 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 31. 

A five-day week on State projects, in- 
cluding highway work, has been endorsed 
by Governor John Garland Pollard in an 
oral statement commenting upon a rec- 
ommendation embodied in the first report 
of the Virginia Unemployment Committee. 
The Governor said that he approves 
the recommendation of the Committee and 


| will act upon it immediately as an emer- 


gency measure. 

“The recommendation will be adopted 
and personnel adjustments in the De- 
partment of Highways and other depart- 
ments will be effected at once,” he said. 

The Committee on Unemployment, in 
its initial report filed by W. T. Reed, of 
Richmond, the Chairman, stated that the! 
unemployed population at the present time 
is 20,000. 

“With the information at hand,” the 
report said, “the Committee is of the 
opinion that if the Highway Department, 
the many contractors engaged on State 
projects and contractors generally, as well 
as the municipalities, would adopt a five-| 
day week, they would absorb most of the 
unemployed in the particular localities 
where such work is being done, and with- 
out any additional cost to the State, the | 
contractors or the municipalities. 

“When we suggest a five-day week, we | 
have in mind five days work per man at 
five days’ pay.” ' 


/ment of men by machines. 


ditions upon the 
given industry. 
“T am in favor of adoption of this 
principle of the contraction and expan- 
sion of hours by industries and occupa- 
tions so as to provide continual employ- 
ment for all of those normally employed. 
I am in favor of it not only because it 
reaches basically at the problem we face 
in the present emergency, but—even more 


various branches of a 


; important— because it is the only sound | 


method that I see for reaching the mat- | 


| ter of technological unemployment, or un- 


employment produced by the displace- 

“While people are now employed may 
hesitate at first to agree to a lessening 
of their total hours of employment, I am 
certain that on second thought they will | 
be heartily in favor of it if they under- | 
stocd that it aims at eliminating this 
haunting fear of their own eventual un- 
employment by machine displacement. 

“If this principle is to be adopted, it 
must be adopted for general application 
in good times as well as poor; it must 
afford protection for the future as well 
as the present. If adopted upon that 
basis it gives assurance to both the em- 
ploye and to society generally that ma- 
chine production must and will be tested 
not alone on the basis of individual 
plant profit, but likewise on the basis of 
the total ultimate cost to society as a 
whole.” 
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Transportation—(P 1--c 1) 


. 


5--ec 5), 


(P 7--c 4). 
(P 4--c 5). 


(P 5--c 6). 
(P 5--c 4) 


|Moslems number 77,743,928; the Eikhs 4,-| 


ing, clothing, 


| the President’s Organization. 
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National Incomes and Comparative Costs for Naval Upkeep 


National Income—1930 
US. 
UK. 

GERMANY 


#89 419,000, 000 


¥ 18, 390,000,000 


#12000,000,000 


Total Cost 


# 8 500,000,006 


# 4.500,000,0 
# 5 500,000,0 


ITALY 


Naval Budgets—1930-1931 


US 
U.K 
GERMAN 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
JAPAN 


Income Per Capita—1930 


US F324 
UK. #621 * 


GERMAN ¥ 78 


F 339% 
F 184% 


FRANCE 
ITALY 
JAPAN * 208 


*% Does not include Air force 


NOTE—In data for Naval Budgets 1930-31, no deficiency bills are included, because date for other 


States deficiency appropriation for Na 


# 142,396,000 * 
# 78,798,000 * 
¥ 131,469,000 


% Does not include Air force 


00 
00 


U.S 
U.K. 


JAPAN 


of Government—1927-28 


(National, State and Local) 


# 12,190, 000,000 
# 6 724,000,000 


# 2 528,000,000 


Ratio of Naval Budget to National Income 


# 382,424,000 
¥ 273,000,000 * 
¥ 46,748,000 


FRANCE 
ITALY 


JAPAN 


* Does not include Air force 


Cost of Navy Per Capita—1930 


vy, $17,440,000. 


nations are unobtainable. United 


The ratio of naval budgets to national incomes of the six leading naval powers, including the United States, is 
illustrated by the above statistical diagrams which accompanied the statement of the Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams comparing naval expenditures of the United States with those of other nations. 


Population in India Gains 
10 Per Cent During Decade, 


India’s population numbers 352,986,876, | 
according to preliminary returns of the 
recent census, or an increase of 10.6 per | 
cent since the census taken in 1921, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioned Donald W. Page, Calcutta. Of 
this number 181,921,914 are males and 
171,064,962 females. The Hindu popula- 
tion of the country amounts to 238,330,- 
912 or 73 per cent of the total, the} 


306,442 and the Christians 5,961,794. Ap- 
proximately 41 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation reside in Bengal, Madras and the 
United Provinces.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Y. M. C. A. Distributes 
Relief Suggestions 


Specific Means of Assistance 
Are Submitted 


Specific means of assisting young men! 
and boys out of employment have been! 
distributed to its units by the national | 
council of the Y. M. C. A., the President's | 
Organization on Unemployment Relief | 
announced Oct. 31. The suggested pro-| 
gram includes suggestions that food, lodg- | 
education and encourage- | 


ment be provided, according to the an- 

nouncement which follows in full text: 
The National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

has commended to local associations 


| throughout the country a definite course 


of action for further assisting boys and 
young men during the unemployment 
emergency. The Y. M. C. A. is actively | 
cooperating with the President's Organ- 
ization on Unemployment Relief. 

The suggested program has been com- 


| municated to more than 1,500 local Y. M. 


C. A.’s with a membership exceeding 1,- 
000,000. The plan is designed to articu- 
late in a helpful way with the work of | 
It embodies 
the following concrete suggestions: 

Helping young men find employment 
and vocational adjustment; providing 
food, lodging and clothing for needy boys 
and young men; providing work in pay- 
ment for fees, food and lodging, or in re- 
turn for public subsidies or wages; help- 
ing to secure loans for responsible per- 
sons; particularizing on the special needs 
of boys; increasing the physical stamina 
of unemployed young men; encouraging 
and guiding people to utilize spare time 
for economic self-support and creative in- 
terests; helping young men out of work | 
to utilize time for education; helping men 
to acquire and maintain a sound philos- 
ophy of life; fortifying the unemployed 
for further emergencies. 

The National Council also is passing | 
along to local associations suggestions in- 
tended to be helpful in seeking perma- | 
nent solutions of problems incident to un- 
employment. 

Eliot Wadsworth, Chairman of the) 
Committee on Cooperation with National 
Groups and Associations of the President's 
Organization, was informed of this def-| 
inite program from the National Council | 
by E. T. Colton, of the National Council. | 

In transmitting the summarized list of | 
experiences for purpose of guidance and 
for amplifying work already under way, 
the National Council points out that em- 
ployment placement and vocational coun- 
sel has,been a part of the regular service 
of the Y. M. C. A. for many years. It 
is announced that during the present 
year local associations have placed 97,- 
268 young men in gainful positions, 


Industrial Wage Cuts 
Are More Numerous 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
creases during the same period, affecting 
147 persons, for whom the average raise 
was 148 per cent. During the month 
ended Aug. 15, increases were registered 
by seven establishments, averaging 10.6 
per cent, and involving 618 persons. 

The September figures show that nearly 
14 per cent of the 193 iron and steel es- 
tablishments reporting had cut wages. 
The reductions affected 9.4 per cent of 
the 198,258 employes in the _ reporting 
plants. 

In the cotton goods industry, 6.98 per 
ceni of the 501 vlants cut wages. affect- 
ing 5.43 per cent of all the employes in 
the reporting concerns. 

Reductions were also recorded for 38 
of the 1,035 foundry and machine-shop 
products industries reporting. These af- 
fected 4,182 workers out of a total of 160,- 
{728 in the industries. The paper and pulp 
‘industry, with 333 plants employing 66,- 


lishments for 4,276 workers. 


| tween 


| cured, 
| tics in a manner insidiously inimical to 


Secretary Adams Replies to Critics 


On Cost of Operating American Navy 


Says Recent Statement Issued by ‘World Peace Foundation’ 


At Boston Is ‘Extr 


emely Misleading’ 


[Continued from, Page 1.] 


291,828 for its Navy, and the British Em- 
pire an amount estimated at $349,927,670. 

And this does not take into account the 
many differences resulting from the rela- 
tive purchasing power of the dollar—such 
as cost of labor, cost of material, pay of 
personnel, and other factors—all of which 
reflect unfairly against the United States 
in comparisons of total expenditures be- 
the United States and foreign 
powers. 

It is a matter of serious concern to the 
Navy that organizations within the boun- 
daries of our country, without seeking ac- 
curacy which could easily have been se- | 
interpret national defense statis- | 
the United States and in a manner favor- 
able to the national defense interests of 
foreign powers. 

Such interpretations as that made by 
the World Peace Foundation would seem 
to make it necessary to point out the dif- 
ficulties of estimating from figures the 
costs of navies of the world. There is no 
method of arriving at an exact compari- | 
son of the relative costs of navies, though 
we may estimate the ratios on a lafge 
scale through an examination of the cost 
of labor in various countries; not only 
that labor which goes into the cost of a 
naval ship's construction, but also that 
which comprises its maintenance and 
operation. 

Conservatively speaking, 90 per cent of 


|the construction cost of a naval ship is 


returned to the country in labor wages, 
and on this basis it costs two and two- 
tenths times as much to build a ship in 
the United States as it does in Great 
Britain, three and three-tenths as much 
as in Europe, and over five times as much 
as in Japan. 

The same element, labor, plays a simi- 
lar part in the cost of maintenance and 
operation of navies. Because of the Amer- 
ican standard of living, not only is the 
pay of our enlisted personnel and lower 
officer grades more than in other navies 
—in some of which the pay is practically 


| nil, due to the conscript system of enrol- 


ment—but also the standard of food, 
clothing and recreation furnished is cor- 
respondingly higher. 

A clearer conception of the comparative 
naval costs of the United States and of 
other naval powers may be obtained by an 
examination of diagrams prepared in the 
Navy Department. Though there are dif- 


ferences in the periods upon which these 


calculations are based, the Department 
has taken the latest complete reliable 


|data available to governmental authori- 


ties, and believes that the ratios would 
vary but slightly if it were humanly pos- 
sible to reduce the various factors to a 
common data denominator. (The dia- 
grams appear above.) 


Relative Purchasing 


Power of the Dollar 


There are these two pcints to be noticed 
|in examining the Department's diagrams 
First, no attempt has been miade, even | 
ithough the resulting contrast would be 
| highly favorable to t'e United States. to 
|take into account the relative purchasing 
power of the dollar when converting for- 
eign moneys into American dollars. The 
}conversion Shown in the diagrams is at 
average standard exchange for 1930. 

Second, the naval budgets for the air 


Special Election in Maine 
On State Reorganization 


AucustTa, MeE., Oct. 31. 
Ballots have been shipped to all voting | 
precincts in Maine for a special election 
to be held Nov. 9, it was stated orally} 
by the Secretary of State, Edgar C. Smith. | 
The only question to be submitted to | 
the voters, he said, is ratification of an 
act passed at the 1931 session of the Leg- 
jislature proposing a large number of | 
|changes in the set-up of the State gov- | 
}ernment, particularly in the departments 
of finance, health and social welfare. 
Following adjournment of the Legisla- 
lure a referendum was invokcd upon the 
act by petijion and the spec'al election 
date was set by the Gove-no; for Nov. 9 


| 


Brazil Marine Decree 
All mariners employed in the Brazilian 
|}merchant marine must be native-born 
Brazilians. This requirement was decr®ed 


because the merchant marine is consid- | 
|167 persons, reported cuts in 22 estab-|ered a naval reserve in case of emergency. | 


(Department of Commerce.) 


;navies is the 


forces of the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy—all of whom have air forces sep- 
arate from, but serving with their navies 
and armies—are not shown. There is no 
way of stating exactly the proportional 
cost of the air forces serving the navies of 
these three powers. 
_If we assume, however, that the propor- 
tion of military air force serving their 
i same as the proportion of 
total military planes serving the American 
Navy, then we will approach a closer esti- 
mate, and will add to the cost of the Brit- 
ish Navy (less Dominions), as shown in 
the diagrams, $51,000,000, to the French 


| Navy, $44,000,000, and to the Italian Navy 
| $20,500,000, increasing substantially thereby 


their total budgets and costs per canita? 
Even with these two important ractors 


| omitted in the Department's diagrams be- 


cause of the possibility of computing 
them, the data presented therein reveal 
that although the United States’ naval 
budget is greater than that of foreign 
powers, the ratio of the United States 
naval budget to national income is much 
less than that of other leading naval 
powers. For the American standard of 
living, we have a comparatively inexpen- 
Sive naval establishment, and it gives me 
pleasure to bring this fact to the at- 
tention of the American people in order 
that they may not be misled by confus- 
ing Statistics, haphazardly interpreted. 
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Support Urged - 
For Activities of 


' The Red Cross 


‘Representatives of Federal 
Government) Commend 
Work and Ask Response 
To Annual Roll Call 


With the opening of the annual mem- 
bership campaign of the Red Cross on 
Armistice Igay, a number of representa- 
tives of the Federal Government, in a 
statement issued Nov. 1 by the Red Cross 
at Washington, urge upon the American 
people ‘the necessity of maintaining this 
organization. 


Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, stresses the importance of keep- 
ing the Red Cross at “full strength,” and 
declares that every American should be 
glad of the opportunity to participate in 
its work. 

The statement also sets forth the ap- 
peals of Silas H. Strawn, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Sec- 
retary of Labor William N. Doak, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, Pres- 
ident William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Full Support Urged 

Greatest possible support of the annual 
Red Cross membership roll call, which 
begins Armistice Day and_ continues 
through Thanksgiving Day, was urged in 
a Statement today by Walter S. Gifford, 
Director of the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. He said: 

“The American Red Cross, through its 
local chapters and the national organiza- 
tion. has its usual and important task 
to perform in meeting the country’s needs 
|the coming year. We must keep this great 
; national organization full strength. 

“As director of the President’s Organ- 
ization on Unemployment Relief, I earn- 
jestly urge every community to give the 
greatest possible support to the annual 
|Red Cross membership roll call. Every 
American should be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the humanitarian 
work of the Red Cross through individual 
membership.” 

Labor President's Statement 


_ Many prominent men and women joined 
in urging the public or members of their 
organization to join the Red Cross this 
year. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, said: “The 
American Red Cross is a part of the Na- 
}tion’s institutional life. All classes of 
people rely upon it. The value of ae 
services rendered by the Red Cross has 
been shown on numerous occasions when 
help and assistance have been extended 
in a prompt, unselfish, and necessary way. @ 
The Red Cross depends upon the support 
of all. The service it gives will be in 
proportion to the assistance and help 
given it. Both in my personal and my offi- 
cial capacity I appeal to the masses of 
the people, to all citizens, to respond in 
@ most generous way.” 

An appeal to business 
the Red Cross was issued 
Strawn, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. “Every thought- 
ful citizen knows the inestimable value 
of the services of the American Red 
Cross, not only to our own citizens but to 
the world generally,” Mr. Strawn said. 
“It is the only agency so organized as 
effectively to relieve distress resulting 
from calamities which can not be antici- 
pated or averted but which may happen 
at any time or place. It has a long 
record of splendid achievement. 

Called Patriotic Duty 

“I am sure that all must realize that 
at this time, especially, the Red Cross 
must be liberally supported, in order that 
it may be prepared to carry on its splen- 
did work 

“I do not regard a membership in the 
Red Cross as a charitable gift. It is the 
discharge of a patriotic duty which one 
owes to the less fortunate.” 

Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General, 
said: “The Nation is fortunate indeed 
to have at its command this humaritarian 
agency with its 50 years experience in 
ministering to human needs, and I urge 
my fellow citizens to accord it their hearty 
support.” 5 

“The appeal for members addressed to 
our citizens by the Red Cross this year 
has an importance to the welfare of our 
communities, perhaps only equalled by 
the great emergency of the war,” said Wil- 
liam N. Doak, Secretary of Labor. “I bee 


os 
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« Plan Developed 
For Measuring 
X-ray Intensity 


Method and Equipment Used 
In Bureau of Standards 
Is Believed to Fill Need 
Of Medical Profession 


By L. S. Taylor 


X-Ray Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


Wanted: A method for measuring X- 
rays. While this need applies as well to 
X-ray quality (spectral distribution), it 
refers more particularly to X-ray intensity 
(power). It is most keenly felt by the 
medical doctor; for from the time of their 
discovery, X-rays have been used to allev- 
iate suffering; first simply to see abnormal 
conditions within the body, but later for 
their biological effects, too—as in the 
treatment of cancer. 


The power of other radiations belonging 
to the same category aS X-rays can gen- 
erally be estimated and also measured 
with little difficulty. Too great illumina- 
tion of a room can be quickly sensed and 

$a photometer will readily measure the 
candlepower of the light. The thermal 
(infra-red) radiation from a hot furnace 
gives a warning burn before it damages, 
and the power of its radiation is directly 

® measured by a “radiometer’’—an instru- 
ment which converts the incident radi- 
ation entirely into heat and measures that 
heat by the rise in temperature. Ultra- 
violet radiation is neither seen nor felt, 
but its power can also be directly meas- 
ured by a radiometer. X-rays are neither 
felt nor sensed in any other way. Their 
damage is done long before it can be 
realized. That they can produce a burn 
as insidious as cancer itself is evidenced 
by the appalling list of doctors who for- 
feited their lives by unappreciated ex- 
posure, 





Measuring Equipment 

No practical radiometer has been de- 
vised for completely converting X-radia- 
tion into heat. The equipment which will 
do it is too insensitive to be useful; too 
much like measuring the energy of a rifle 
bullet by shooting it into the platform 
of a coal dealer’s scale. True, there are 
various kinds of “dosage meters,” such as 
photographic materials and certain chem- 
icals, but, to be relied on, they must all 
be compared with some more fundamental 
instrument. This is necessary In order 
that X-ray treatment found efficacious by 
one practitioner may be successfully re- 
peated at other times and by other 
radiologists. ; 

The quest has terminated in the con- 
@iction that for medical purposes at least, 
the most satisfactory property for gaging 
their power is that possessed by X-rays 
of rendering air electrically conductive— 

» that is, ionizing the air to a degree 
closely proportional to their intensity and 
very slightly variable with their wave 
length. This proportionality can be ex- 
perimentally tested by varying the dis- 
tance from a constant source of X-rays, 
without performing the very difficult task 
of actually measuring their intensity. 

Energy Unit Proposed 

Consequently the Second International 
Congress of ‘Radiology proposed in 1928 
a unit of X-ray energy, the “roentgen, 
based on the electrical conductivity 1Im- 
parted to a cubic centimeter of air by the 
X-ray beam. The equipment for measur- 
ing in terms of the roentgen was speci- 
fied only in a general way leaving details 
to be worked out by the standardizing 
laboratories, such as the Bureau of Stand- 

rds. : 

During the last two years, the writer 
has developed in this connection first 
a full sized, later a_ portable “open 
air ionization chamber” equipment for 
measuring X-ray dosage, with an ac- 
curacy in both cases exceeding the prac- 
tical demands. The full sized ionization 
chamber occupies a space of about 5 cubic 
feet; the portable one occupies only 1-5 
of a cubic foot. 

The need for some reliable portable 
equipment becomes obvious when one re- 
calls that it is just as necessary for 
standardizing laboratories to agree in 
their measurements as it is for the cur- 
rency of the same denomination issued 
by different banks to have the same ex- 
change value. Heretofore comparisons be- 
tween the different standardizing labora- 
tories in their measurement of X-ray in- 
tensity have not been at all conclusive 
because the complete measuring equilp- 
ment could not be transported for the 
comparison and the secondary equipment 
used for the purpose has been open to 
doubt as to its reliability. 

It was to avoid this uncertainty that 
a portable equipment, operating on exactly 
the same principles and under the samc 
precautions as the successful full-sized 
one, was developed. Proving to be Jusi 
as accurate in the home laboratory, it 
was taken first to the National Physical 
Laboratory, of Great Britain, thén to the 
Physikalisch-technischen Reichsanstalt, of 
Germany, where it proved the American, 
British, and German measurement of the 
roentgen to be in satisfactory agreement. 
France had previously used a method 
which did not permit of a direct com- 
parison, but as a result of some measure- 
ments made this Summer in Paris, the 
French have adopted the Bureau's cham- 
ber for their new national standard. 

A description of the Bureau’s equip- 


ment and a report of the comparisons 
with the different national laboratories 
was made by writer as one of the 


United States delegates, at the 1931 meet- 
ing of the Third International Congress 
of Radiology at Paris. This Congress 
adopted thereupon definite specifications 
for the equipment to be used as standard 
for measuring X-ray dosage. It is grati- 
fying to note that the Bureau's equip- 
ment entirely fulfills these specifications. 


More Thon Half of Families 


In New Jersey Own Radios 

The whole number of families in the 
State of New Jersey on April 1, 1930, was 
987,616, as compared with 721,841 in 1920. 
The population per family in 1930 was 
4.1. as compared with 4.4 in 1920. The 
number of families reporting radio sets 
in 1930 was 625,629, or 63.4 per cent of the 
total—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Support for Activities 
Of Red Cross Is Sought 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


lieve that it is the duty of all Americans 
to answer ‘here” as the roll is being called.” 


Praise for the drought relief work of 
the Red Cross was given by Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. “Last 
year the Red Cross did a noble and indis- 
pensable work throughout a large section 
of rural America which suffered acutely 
from a drought so severe as to be a na- 
tional calamity,” Secretary Hyde said. 
“Right now the organization is on the fir- 
ing line in distressed rural areas. Far- 
mers have always been admirers and sup- 
porters of the Red Cross. Contributions 


to it are in the nature of insurance pre-| 


miums again disasters that may occur to 
any of us.” 

The heads of the following organizations 
endorsed the membership roll call and 
urged their members to join and support 
the Red Cross Mrs. John F. Sippel, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 

gpresident of the General Federation 01 
Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Frederick C 
Williams, national president of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary; Miss Florence M. 
Hale, president, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Ralph T. O'Neil, retiring national 
commander, American Legion; Julian C, 
Hyer, president, Kiwanis International. 





Report Completed — 
On Muscle Shoais 


Recommendation to Join With 
| Cove Creek Dam Project 
Said to Have Been Made | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 31.—The 
Muscle Shoals Commission yesterday com- | 
pleted and approved its final report to the} 
President, Congress and the Governors of | 
Alabama and Tennessee, according to an} 
oral statement by the chairman of the; 
oe Judge S. F. Hobbs, of Selma, | 
Ala. | 

The text of the report, Judge Hobbs 
said, will not be made public until it is 
released by the officials to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

Mercer Reynolds, of Chattanooga, a 
member of the Commission, stated orally 
that the report recommends the joining 
of the Cove Creek Dam and Muscle 
Shoals projects in any legislation that may 
be passed by Congress. 


Sumatra Tobacco 
Imports Permitted 


By Treasury Rule 





Inability of American Pro- 
ducers to Meet Demand 
Causes Waiving of In- 
dentured Labor Clause 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
producers of the type of tobacco coming 
from Sumatra, cigar manufacturers from 
several sections of the country informed 


the Department that to invoke the pro-| 


hibition would be to force them to change 
their entire manufacturing structure as 
well as the character of their product. 


Sumatra tobacco is of the long-leaf type 


and is especially adaptable to use in cigars | 


where wrapper tobacco of high quality 
must be employed. The cigar interests 
maintained that their equipment in many 
instances was designed especially for use 
of the Sumatra type and that they would 
be compelled, as well, to develop now 
blends if they were denied the supply 
now available to them. 


From the standpoint of their sales, the 
cigar interests were pessimistic as to the 


future if the Sumatra stocks were to be} 


barred. There are many smokers who in- 
sist on that flavor, it was asserted 
hearings, and the manufacturers here 
would have experienced extreme difficulty 
in meeting that demand. 


The Treasury did not disclose whether 
the question would be reopened at a later 
date. The provision that becomes effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1932, was written into the 
1930 Act with the effective date delayed 
in order to allow American manufac- 
turers time in which to develop their 
plans for production of such commodities 
as might conceivably be affected by the 
provision. 

Whether there will be efforts by any 
other groups to have a decision this early 
respecting their commodities is not known 
at the Treasury. The Department has 
been studying the Sumatra case over a 
period of about six months and the in- 
vestigation preliminary to the ruling was 
described as especially comprehensive in 
character. 

There is no prohibition in the statute 
against the domestic producers in making 
a new appeal after lapse of sufficient time 
during which they have increased their 
production. It was deemed unlikely, how- 
ever, that such a new appeal would be 
made before the 1932 crop is harvested. 


Higher Prices Are Shown 
For Wheat and Cotton 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Storage stocks of butter and beef on Oct 
1 were the smallest on record for that 
date. 


Stocks of pork and lard were reduced 
during the month and are below average, 
although slightly larger than a year ago. 
The export movement, however, is reported 
as “not so favorable.’ Tobacco and apple 
exports have held up well, but exports 
of wheat, meats, and cotton have been 
relatively small 

“The dairy situation,” according to the 
Bureau, “has changed remarkably since 
June 1 when pastures were supplying am- 
ple feed and dairy production was heavy 
and seemed likely to increase. The Sum- 
mer, however, brought severe drought in 
the leading butter-producing States, and 
with grain feeding reduced, production per 
cow dropped steadily to lower levels.” In 


June, dairymen were planning fo cull their | 


dairy cows more closely, but 5,869 farmers 
reporting to the Bureau on Oct. 1, for 
herds of 50 cows or less, stated they in- 
tend to increase the number of cows 11 
per cent by Oct. 1, 1932. 

Discussing the feder cattle situation, the 
Bureau says that “the demand for stocker 
and feeder cattle this Fall has been weak 
despite plentiful supplies of low-priced 
feed in the Corn Belt. Reports from the 
various feeding States indicate that credit 
conditions are the most import&nt limiting 
factor in the cattle-feeding situation at 
present. In nearly all States difficulties 
in financing feeding operations are re- 
ported, and various methods of contract 
feeding are being proposed.” 


Guide for the Equipment 
Of Small Home Prepared 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
dition, the subcommittee has collected 
data on the fuels for domestic heating, 
and what their operating characteristics 
are; on the operation, care, and repair of 


equipment; on factors affecting health 
and comfort. 
Three other subcommittees have dealt 


in somewhat similar fashion with plumb- 
ing and sanitation, with electric lighting 
and wiring, and with refrigeration. “Each 
subcommittee has attempted to cover its 
field as broadly as possible,” Prof. Bliss 
states. “Thus the report of the subcom- 
mittee on electric lighting will include a 
study on the relation of lighting and 
health—for example, eye strain.” 

The reports of these subcommittees, in- 
cluding data and recommendations based 
upon that data, will all be presented to 
the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This 
Conference has been organized under the 
co-chairmanship of Secretary Lamont, of 
the Department of Commerce, and of Sec- 
retary Wilbur, of the Department of the 
Interior. Dr. John M. Gries is the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Committee on Fun- 
damental Equipment is one of 31 that 
have been at work for months gathering 
information on every phase of the prob- 
lem of housing in this country. Each 
committee is made up of a group of au- 
thorities representing as many as pos- 
sible of the interests concerned with the 
particular problem of each committee. 


Forests Cut Four Times 
As Fast as Replanted 


The forests of the United States are 
being cut four times as fast as they are 
being planted, the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
says. An exhibit prepared by the Depart- 
ment cleverly represents this ratio by 
showing four woodmen sawing down trees 
and one planting.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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British Tariffs 


Are Foreseen on— 
American Foods 


Way Is Definitely Open for 
New Import Restrictions, | 
Says Economist of Agri-| 
culture Department 








[Continued from Page 1.) 
pirations. Certainly it has enhanced the 
possibility of such an outcome. 

On the economic side there are two 


phases of the emergency to be considered | 


in this connection: the internal budgetary 
situation and the international balance of 
payments. On the budgetary side, the 
{need for increased revenues had already 
j led, throughout the months preceding the 
| collapse of sterling, to a growing senti- 
ment in favor of wider application of cus- 
toms duties. 

Direct taxation had already reached the 
point where further increases might lead 
to a flight of capital and a worsening of 
the whole situation; and adoption of a 
general revenue tariff had been urged by 
an increasing number of observers, among 
them the economist Keynes. It was, of 
course, recognized that such duties. though 
primarily for revenue purposes, would 
vield a considerable amount of incidental 
protection, and in some cases protection 
that was more than “incidental.” 

Different Aspect 

The suspension of the gold 
however, has now given a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect to the budgetary side of 
the problem, for the depreciation of the 
pound is expected to result in a general 
rise in British prices, greater industrial 
activity, increased profits and hence larger 
tax yields. 

A smaller part of the total revenue 
of the country will be required to meet 
the claims of bondholders, pensioners and 
others with fixed annuities derived from 


standard, 


ithe Government. Hence the need for 
increased revenues from customs duties 
to assist in balancing the budget will 


;not be so urgent 
had sterling remained at par. 

Indeed, some authorities, of 
Keynes is said to be one, are now taking 
the position that the case for a general 
|revenue tariff no longer applies; though it 
remains to be seen how far this view will 
find political acceptance. 

More significant in the present connec- 
tion have been the developments on the 
international side. Here the threads of 
the story run back quite beyond the pres- 
ent emergency. A definite worsening of 
Britain's position with respect to her ca- 
pacity to make payments due abroad has 
taken place during the past few years, 
especially in recent months. Her balance 
of trade in goods has been increasingly 
“unfavorable.” Notwithstanding a decline 
in her imports, the decline in her exports 
|has been still greater; so that her net 
imports for the first eight months of 1931 
amounted to £246,549,000 as compared with 
£221,271,000 for the same period of 1930 
and £202,905,000 in 1929. Meanwhile re- 
ceipts from her foreign investments; from 
her shipping, insurance, and banking 
services, and from various other sources 
have diminished. The result is that her 
income from foreign sources with which 
to meet obligations due abroad has greatly 
fallen; so much so that for the current 
year an adverse balance of payments on 
her international accounts of perhaps as 
much as £50,000,000, instead of an ac- 
customed surplus, was already impending 
when the present crisis developed. 


Rapid Drain on Reserves 

Coming on top of this situation the 
rapid drain on her gold reserves which 
actually precipitated the crisis—of which 
the causes need not be detailed here—has 
|created a situation in which it becomes 
vitally urgent that the further outflow of 
gold shall be checked and its inflow en- 
couraged. One way, obviously, in which 
its outflow can be checked is by restric- 
tion of commodity imports. Hence, a new 
weapon, forged out of materials provided 
by the emergency, has been placed in the 


hands of those who had already been 
urging restriction of imports on other 
grounds. 


It is true, of course, that the deprecia- 
tion of sterling should tend, theoretically, 
to operate toward a restoration of equi- 
librium in international payments, with- 
out the intervention of direct measures 
By making the British market a beter 
market in which to buy and a poorer one 
in which to sell it should tend to reduce 
the unfavorable balance of trade 

Likewise, it should tend to encourage 
tourist travel and, once confidence is re- 
stored, to encourage the investment of 
foreign capital in reviving British indus- 
try. Postwar experience has amply dem- 
onstrated, however, that this “automatic 
corrective” is neither so “automatic” nor 
so “corrective” as the theory presupposes; 
that in actual practice other factors enter 
into the reckoning which invalidate it as 
a formula for restoring equilibrium in any 
given emergency. 

At all events it was evident, even be- 
fore the election, that the National Gov- 
ernment did not propose, if restored to 
power, to place sole reliance on this for- 
mula, for it had clearly indicated its in- 
tention of taking active steps to correct 
the situation if it received an election 
mandate conferring the blanket author- 
ity for which it asked 

Emergency Measures 

That emergency measures adopted by 
the new Government will in fact include 
more or less extensive restrictions on im- 
ports seems to be generally taken for 
granted. How far may these restrictions 
go? Are they likely to include duties on 
foodstuffs? 

In this matter one must certainly not 
ignore the traditional hostility of British 
consumers to duties which would increase 
the cost of living. Even a Government 
elected on a clear-cut issue of protection 
would be moved to proceed cautiously with 
respect to such duties; and a coalition 
Government which includes groups whose 


attitude toward protectionism is critical 
if not hostile, may well be much more 
hesitant. 


Nevertheless, once protectionism is em- 
barked upon, it can hardly be assumed that 
foodstuffs and other livmg necessities will 
necessarily remain beyond its pale. On the 
contrary, there will be a definitely enhanced 
prospect of their being subjected, sooner 
or later, to duties or other import restric- 
tions. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
because of the traditional opposition of 
British consumers, the _ protectionists 
would not dare to extend the system to 
foodstuffs and perhaps some other raw 
products. 

The history of the movement of protec- 
tion and imperial preference during the 
past few decades furnishes no basis what- 
ever for assuming that its leaders would 
have rigorously avoided all taxes on food- 
stuffs and other raw products had they 
been placed in political power. 

On obvious grounds of expediency they 
have felt impelled during political cam- 
paigns to make material concessions to the 
sentiment of the masses against taxes 
that would increase the cost of living. But 
they have never consistently advocated 
|free trade in all raw products; nor could 
| they do so without making their advocacy 
| of imperial preference seem more or less 
eee and insincere. 


| ditions that they would refrain from tax- 
ing foodstuffs. With agriculture both at 
home and throughout the Empire seriously 
depressed, with other countries resorting 
to all sorts of extreme measures to re- 
vive their agriculture, with the pressing 
need of the Government for the large reve- 
nues that might be derived from moderate 
taxes On imports of agricultural products, 
and with the increasing difficulty of main- 
taining a balance of international pay- 


ments, the incentives for pressing for taxes| to tariffs on foodstuffs must still remain heavy 


on foodstuffs are greater than ever. 


Even the recent Labor Government, it} 





as it would have been 


whom 


| tariff situation 
Still les slikely is it under existing con-'| 








Santa Fe, N. Mex., seat of the State government, is the oldest capital city in the United States. 
later than 1614—perhaps a few years earlier, as historians are uncertain—the city has been the center of ad- 
ministration for 115 Governors. Of this number 60 served under Spanish rule; 16 under Mexican rule; following 


acquisition by 


¢ nited States Baily — yearvy iNEX PAGE 1991 


State House of New Mexico in Oldest Capital City in United States 








Founded not 


the United States and its administration as an unorganized territory, two Governors served 


under military authority, two under civil rule and two under civil-military rule; 24 Governors served under 


the territorial government and nine, with the incumbent, under State government 


The Palace of the Gov- 


ernor, an ancient edifice, was the administration building until 1909, when it was converted into an art museum. 


The present Capitol building was occupied at that time. 


The Capitol 


the building with the dome at the 


left—and the annex, set in landscaped grounds, are shown in air view, taken by the Army Air Corps; the 


Governor’s Mansion is at the right of the Capitol. 


The Capitol houses the Legislature and all the branches 


of the State government with the exception of State museums. 


Restoration of ‘Nuisance’ Taxes 
Is Advocated by Senator Bingham | PRESIDENT’S DAY 


Levies on Automobiles and 


Motorcycles Also Urged as 


Means of Increasing Revenue 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


candidate for the presidency, pointed out 
as a result of a lifetime of the study of 
public finance, that the burdens of gov- 
ernment always rest upon the people who 


live under it and that in the last analysis} 


it is the human being who toils that pays! 
the bill. He said that those who believe 
that taxes which are levied on the wealthy | 


;are not a burden on the people who toil 


are fooling themselves. 


There is no escaping the fact, as was | F : | 
Bping | paying a reasonable gasoline tax, particu- 


pointed out by President Calvin Cool- 
idge in a speech in New York in Febru- 
ary, 1924, that when the taxation of large 
incomes is excessive they tend to disap- 
pear. In other words they seek invest- 
ments in nontaxable State and municipal 
bonds. 

When Mr. William Rockefeller died, it 
was pointed out in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Green, then 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that he had $44,000,000 worth of 
tax-exempt bonds President Coolidge 
pointed out that in 1916 before the high 
rate of taxation on large incomes went 
into effect, there were 206 persons who 
had taxable incomes of a million dollars 
or more. 

Then the high tax rate went into effect 
and notwithstanding the enormous busi- 
ness we were doing in providing ammuni- 
tions and supplies for the nations engaged 
in war, the number of persons having 
taxable incomes of a million dollars or 
more fell from 206 to 67 in 1918 and to 
33 in 1920. Does anyone believe that it 
is wise to drive all that money into non- 
taxable securities? In 1916 persons who 
had a taxable income of over $300,000 
numbered nearly 1,300. During the war 
we enormously increased taxes on such 
persons. What happened? By 1920 there 
were less than 200 persons who had a tax- 


able income of over $300,000. In other 
words more than 1,100 persons of the 
original 1,300 had put their money into 
nontaxable securities 
Points to Problem 
Of Suitable Rate 

As President Coolidge pointed out 


“When taxation of large incomes is ap- 
proached, the problem is to find a rate 
which will produce the largest return. 
Experience is all the other way. When 
the surtax rate on incomes of $300,000 and 
over was only 10 per cent, the revenue 
was about the same as when it was at 
65 per cent.” 

In other words when you start putting 
excessive taxes on persons of large in- 
come, you make it profitable for them to 
put their capital into nontaxable securi- 
ties. Now the day may come when this 
country will adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment to prevent the further issuance of 
tax exempt securities. The last time such 
a resolution was presented in the House 
of Representatives 247 votes were recorded 
in favor of it, only seven votes less than 
the required two-thirds necessary for the 
adoption by the House of an amendment 
to the Constitution. Even that amend- 
ment, however, did not apply to the $13,- 
000,000,000 of tax exempt securities which 
are now outstanding. It may be that we 
may find a method of levying a heavy 
inheritance tax against estates which have 
enjoyed a large measure of tax exemption 
through holding State and municipal se- 


curities. It is worth considering. 
The burden of taxation is one of the 
most serious burdens which today con- 


fronts the men and women who own their 
own homes and who can only avoid paying 
the tax on the real estate by giving it 
up to the sheriff to be sold at public 
auction. Even then the tax is paid out 
of the results of the sale. 

The taxes which we resent least are 
those for which we receive some imme- 
diate return or satisfaction. No one who 
enjoys smoking cigarettes objects 
seriously to the fact that every time he 
buys a package he pays a direct tax to 
the Federal Government. He enjoys his 
cigarettes. The cost of that enjoyment 
is not great. The total collected by the 


will be remembered, gave serious consid- 
eration to the establishment of Import 
Boards whose purchases were to be based 
on a quota system favorable to the Do- 
minions. 

It looks, therefore, as if we shall wit- 
ness a considerable extension of the 
dutiable list or of other forms of import 
restriction in Great Britain during the 
coming year. How far these restrictions 
will go remains to be seen. Quite pos- 
sibly they will not, at least for the time 
being, go beyond the luxury class, or at 
any rate not beyond manufactures. Nev- 
ertheless it should be recognized that the 


prospect of adoption of a general system/everyone knows that practicall 


of duties on foodstuffs as an ultimate, 
if not an immediate, phase of the new 
is greater than at any 
time since the repeal of the corn laws. 
For American agriculture any such 
prospect is worthy of more than passing 
note. If, as is probable, cotton remains 
indefinitely on the British free list, the 
most important branch of our agricultural 
export trade with Great Britain will re- 
main unaffected. But since Great Britain 
is by far the most important foreign mar- 
ket for other products of American agri- | 
culture (taken in the aggergate), what 
happens in that country with respect 


a matter of no 
American farmers, 


little consequence to 


very | 


| Federal Government runs up into the 
| hundreds of millions of dollars. But the 
satisfaction derived from smoking his fa- 
vorite cigarette at a fairly reasonable 
price causes the smoker to bear the load 
of taxation with equanimity. 


Considers Payment 
Of Gasoline Levies 
Similarly no one objects 


seriously to 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 


larly in the States where all the receipts | 


{go to the construction 
of highways and roads. In the first place 
if he chooses to walk or use the 
car he does not have to pay the tax. 
the second place when he pays it 
immediately derives a certain amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction from the use 
of the gasoline and also the excellent 
highways, beautifiul roads which his 
money helps to provide. He derives so 
much satisfaction and enjoyment there- 
from that he does not resent the tax. 
Similarly he does not object to the 2-cent 
stamp tax which enables him to send a 
letter to ayn part of the United States. 
An increase in the gasoline tax meets 
with no strenuous opposition because the 
users realize that it means more money 
for better roads. Increases in the stamp 
tax on articles carried by the Post Office 
meet immediate opposition because that 
service is now so good and so reasonable 
no one expects to have it improved by 
paying more for his postage stamp tax. 
Similarly proposals to put a 2-cent tax 
on personal checks, a tax that was found 
useful at the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, meets immediate opposition be- 
cause in the first place it is a nuisance 
to be obliged to put a 2-cent stamp on 
each check that one makes out and in the 
second place no one believes he is going 
to get improved service for what he 
spends. Yet it would help carry the load 
A few years ago the Federal Government 
| collected a reasonable tax on all automo- 
biles and motorcycles when they were sold 
| This tax produced a good deal of revenue, 
}most of which might fairly be said to have 
been spent on Federal road _ building 
projects. In 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 the 
United States Government received about 
$100,000,000 a year from this tax. In those 
years, however, we were receiving so much 
more than we were spending, that those 
interested in the automobile industry suc- 
ceeded finally in getting the tax abolished. 
In the meantime the demands that the 
Federal Government spend more money 
on road building propects have increased 
in size and persistency. It seems to me 
that the way to meet those demands and 
the proper way to raise the millions of 
dollars which we spend on Federal aid 
road projects is not by spreading the tax 
ovef all the people through general taxa- 
tion, but placing it directly on the auto- 
mobiles which use those roads. Can any 
one suggest a reason why that is not a 
fair proposition? If you do not own a car 
and do not use the roads you pay no gaso- 
line tax and you pay no automobile li- 
cense tax to your State and you would pay 
no Federal tax on the original cost of the 
cars. But if you do own a car, do use the 
roads, is there any reason why you should 
not bear your fair share of their costs 
by paying to the State an automobile 
registration tax and a gasoline tax and 
paying to the Federal Government a tax 
on the original cost of the car? This 


and improvement 


In 
he 


seems to me such a fair proposition and 
one so eminently just, that I favor a re- 
turn of the automobile and motor cycle 
taxes from which we formerly received 
$100,000,000 a year. 
Urges Restoration 
Of Agitomobile Tax 

Everyone knows that we have an 
enormous deficit. Everyone knows that 


the Treasury is running behind millions 
and millions of dollars every week. Every- 
one knows that we do not want to stop 
the road-building program. Therefore, it 
seems to me, that everyone ought to be 
willing to see this tax restored, in an ef- 
fort to meet the deficit. 

Then there were some nuisance taxes 
which we abolished in the years when we 
;}were enjoying a great annual surplus. 
|Such taxes as stamp taxes on playing 
| cards, theater tickets, club dues, etc., used 
| to yield us about $200,000,000 a year which 
we do not now receive. No one wants 
these nuisance taxes restored, but would 
it not be wiser to bring them back rather 
than to keep on increasing the public 
debt on which we must pay interest, which 
in turn must be raised by taxation? 

A selective sales tax such as we had in 
1923 will help carry the burden. It is 
foolish to think we can meet the situation 
merely by increasing income taxes when 
all in- 
comes haye been greatly reduced as a re- 
sult of the depression. The only large 
incomes which I know of which have not 
| been virtually cut in two are those de- 
|rived from nontaxable securities like ffiu- 
nicipal and State bonds. It is obvious 
that merely to raise the rates on income 
taxes, even though the spread is made 
wider than it is at present will not greatly 
help the situation, even though it ought 
to be done. 

When I Jook at the steadily increasing 
burden of taxation I wonder how any of 
us can suggest making taxes still higher. 
On the other hand, when I study the 
burden of indebtedness that is 
growing heavier every year, particularly 
on residents of our larger cities and 


street | 





.. The 


At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 31, 1931 








10 a. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

11 a. m—Admiral Hugh R. Rodman, 
U. S. N., retired, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m —Howard Sutherland. 
Alien Property Custodian, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12 noon.—The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—Col. Joseph I. McMullen, 
representative of the Department of 
War on the Muscle Shoals Commission, 
called to discuss conclusions reached by 
the Commission at its meeting this week 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Remainder of day._-Engaged with sec- 
retrial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


seem fair to increase 
indebtedness by adding to 
the already enormous burden of debt 
which the war left’ upon our shoulders. 

Do not be misled by persons who tell 
you that they have a plan which will 
make somebody else pay the taxes and 
give you the benefits of somebody else's 
thrift, skill and good fortune. They may 
succeed for a short time, but in the long 
run it cannot be done. When you buy 
anything you help pay somebody's taxes. 
Prices are as low as possible, but the 
dealer must take into consideration all 
costs, including the burden of taxation. 


towns, it does not 
this burden of 


Discusses Source 


Of Government Funds 


Perhaps because this has not been fully 
understood by the great mass of citizens; 
perhaps because we like to fool ourselves 
by thinking that the Government, which 
pays for good roads and beautiful build- 
ings, is something apart from ourselves; 
perhaps because we have failed to re- 
member that eventually every cent which 
the Government spends must come out of 
the pockets of the people and does not 
come out of thin air, we have been very 
extravagant since the days when jhe suc- 
cessful sales of Liberty bonds tatght us 
to think in terms of billions of dollars 

The increased cost of Federal, State 
and municipal governments since the war 
is simply appalling. In 1913 the Federal 
Government was costing about $7 an- 


nually for every person in the United 
States. Within the past five years that 
cost has risen to some $33. More than 


four times as much as it was before the 
war. That increase is due chiefly to the 
cost of the war. But State governments 
are now spending more than five times 
as much as in 1913. Local governments, | 
municipalities and cities are spending 
about four times as much. That is not 
due to the war but to extravagance. Mu- | 
tures have been going steadily upward 
tures have ben going steadily upward 
each year, even though Federal expendi- 
tures had been kept at about the same 
figure for several years. 

Every one of you who is listening to me 
is helping to bear this burden. To every 
one of us the rising cost of government 
is a matter of serious concern Inci- 
dentally the increasing burden of taxa- 
tion resulting from the rising scale of 
governmental expenditures is undoubtedly 
one of the most serious handicaps to in- 
dustry in its present efforts to overcome 
depression and restore prosperity. Great 
plants even though they are standing idle 
can not escape local and State taxation 
Corporations who have put their surplus 
against a rainy day into the securities of 
other corporations can not escape an in- 
come tax on those investments. Railroads 
are bearing a terrific burden of taxation. 
When business is slack, employers may be 
forced to lay off many of their employes 
and put many others on part time or on 
lower wages. But the burden of taxes, 
except in so far as they are levied on net 
earnings, can not be avoided. 


Advises Consideration 


Of Rising Expenditures 

This is the time to think carefully about 
this constant increase in governmental 
expenditures. These expenditures are in- 
fluenced to a great degree by political 
and social considerations. And now we 
have the heavy demand for special ex-| 
penditures in this time of unemployment. | 
Since the money which is spent comes in 
large measure from those who are not 
directing this expenditure, since legisla- 
tive and administrative officials are vir- 
tually always spending other peoples’ 
money, it is difficult to economize and 
practice retrenchment. Popular represent- 
atives are naturally more interested in 
devising popular ways of spending public} 
money than in denying the demand of 
those who want better schools, better 
roads, better hospitals, more parercuess, 
more parks, more municipal entertain- | 
ments. In the field of private business 
retrenchment comes swiftly and surely. 
In the Government there is not the same 
measure of restraint. 

Nearly everyone likes to see the Gov- 
ernment spend money on beafitiful roads, 
magnificent Federal buildings, post. offices, 
custom houses, great ships to carry our 
flag across the ocean, helping farmers who 
have been distressed by drought or low 
prices for their products, giving pensions 
and compensation to the veterans of our 
wars, seeing to it that they are properly 
taken care of in beautiful new hospitals, 
and maintaining the dignity and repre-| 
sentation of our country by promptly 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Smithsonian Scientist Tells 
Of Life and Habits of 
Colony of Seminoles in 
Florida Everglades 





A virgin field for study of primitive 
Indian life has been found in Florida, 
where a colony of Seminoles lives today 


; Only slightly influenced by civilization, it 


was stated orally Oct. 30 by Frances Dens- 
more, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution. 

“For some unknown reason, science has 
passed the Seminoles by,” she said. “Other 
tribes in all sections of the United States 
have been subjects of exhaustive scientific 
study and literature for years, but the 
Seminoles have somehow escaped scientists 
and civilization. In this Florida colony 
there is a fertile field for study of Indian 
life much as it was before the white man 
gave the Indian modern interests.” 

Miss Densmore has just returned from 
the Everglades, in Florida, where this 
Seminole tribe lives. She spent the Sum- 
mer there, living among the Indians and 
studying their mode of life. 

Studied Only Once 

Miss Densmore, who is a member of 
the Society of Women Geographers, made 
available the following information: 

Only one study had until this Summer 
been made of these Indians, and that was 
half a century ago, in 1880. A Smithsonian 
representative, McCauley, at that time 
studied them slightly and wrote a paper 
about them Although — scientists have 
known of their existence for years, they 
have never been subjected to intensive 
or thorough study. 

It is believed that they have escaped 
such study because of their backward. re- 
served nature and manner of living. They 
aré self-supporting, raising their own 
crops and killing their own game, and 
consequently are not dependent to as 
great an extent as most tribes upon aid 
by the white man. 

However, their backwardness and ree 
serve is not a result of their being iso- 
lated, for they are in constant contact 
with white men and civilization. Thoue 
sands of tourists see them each year, 
They will gladly pose for photographs, and 
will sell their baskets and pottery to 
white persons. In all their relationships 
with tourists and Florida residents, how- 
ever, they remain aloof and maintain a 
wall of reserve. 

Despite their contacts with civilization, 
they have absorbed little or nothing it 
|has to offer. Unlike other tribes, they 
seem content to live as their ancestors 
before them. Modern clothes, jewelry, 
|music and entertainments have no lure 
|for them; they seem perfectly content to 
hunt, fish, raise their crops, and sing 
their primitive songs. The wall of re- 
serve which surrounds them successfully 
resists all the onslaughts of civilization, 
and their life goes on much as must 
have that of their ancestors who lived 
centuries ago. 

Once their confidence was obtained. it 
was less difficult to become intimate with 
the adults. After months of patient ap- 
proach, she was et last taken into their 
homes, and there she lived, studying their 
habits and primitive, uncivilized life. 

Thus science is now offered a virgin 
field where it may study primitive Indian 
life. Miss Densmore will return to Florida 
about Nov. 1, where she will spend the 
Winter among the Seminoles. After she 
has become thoroughly familiar with their 
habits and manner of living, she will write 
of her discoveries, giving science a new 
and for the first time thorough knowledge 
}of the Indian who has been ignored by 
science and civilization. 





High 
above the sea 


Pace the Captain’s Walk, at 
the top of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Look out over the sea, 
watch the wheeling gulls... 
breathe the invigorating salt 
tang of the ocean air. Enjoy 
the sense of space and freedom 
«and forget the world. 

Come to the shore now—the 
best time of the year. It’s not 
overcrowded ... the airissoft, 
the sun warm. The casual in- 
formality of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, the nice consideration of 
your well-being, the friendly 
atmosphere of hospitality give 
a pleasant background to 
your visit. 

You can play squash, golf, 
ride on the beach . . . or just 
loll in a chair on the oceane 
deck, reading and napping. 

Come down to Chalfontee 
Haddon Hall...tothesunand 
the sea... and see how quickly 
you get a new grip on things. 
Reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 
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ew ‘megane : personal, or mixed, acquired after Feb. 28, |ture bonds received by plaintiff had on exchanged the debenture bonds for the {paterson Stemming Co. Ltd. et al | tion to producing wells, and who was able sparrow, John H. A. Half-lines and repeti- 
The statute of this State requires the 1913, shall be the cost of such property; ex- | that date a readily realizable market value | State and municipal bonds, a gain was| C.C. A. 2, cert. (51 F i2d) 1007) 9 387-8: | tO take oll in excess of the amounts per- 
een of any wat a ae is| cept that— 2 ae of $990,000, and had the same readily | realized subject to tax under section 202 aes 
impossible to determine the voter's choice. ) 


vir; § c n 
mitted by such orders and to transport and ane mar gil. 156 p. Oxford Vee 
i ¥ ituti market suc ith mitting waste, eee ¢ 2 
realizable market value on Feb. 28, 1923, (c-1) of the Revenue Act of 1921 as| COMStitutional law (see Associations; Oil arket such oil without comm g was 
Bu: it forbids the disfranchisement of (c) For the purposes of this title, on an A 


: z Stancioff, Anna (de Grenaud). Recollections 
vhe ° . ; : | and Gas). the orders deprived such producer of prop- ule j tist’ ae : 295 
i - exchange of property, real, personal or mixed when they were exchanged by plaintiff | amended, retroactively, by the Act of Cc — | erty in violation of the due process clause = i gg ey yt vi981 124616 

any voter because of any technical error 7 8 property. » pers < shali |f0% State and municipal bonds of like | March 4, 1923. | Contracts (see Master and servant; Sales). of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Champlin eis As » on : 

Geant lati his ballot which does not for any such property, no gain or loss shall al h lainti ‘ , Criminat 1: em Refi Co. v. Corporation Commission of | Travis. Lee F. Speech pathology. 331 p., illus, 
ees Be ee ine hi be recognized unless the property received in )ye i s e plaintiff did not realize a profit; We hold, therefore, that the tax in 7 teen -ondlinaselon egal cmaa Oklahoma ‘et al No 485; D. C., W. D N. Y., D. Appleton & co. 1931 / Sheaeree 
render it impossible to determine | iS, eXchange has a readily realizable market |from such exchange. In other words, the | question was not a tax on capital but a| Esteppel (see Insurance). | . ’ S oO 8. @. BD. 
ae, ss — —. ae It th ¢ value; but even if the property received in | Plaintiff says the debenture bonds on Feb. | ms 
general rule at when it is clear tha 


t fi Rvidence — est ‘a Okla., appl. (51 F. (2d) 823). Vos, Geerhardus. Charis, English’ verses, by 
§ on 1 | tax upon profits r i . re — Best evidence — Secondary evi- 

exchange has a readily realizable market | 28, 1923, had a cost value to him of $990.- | P Pp realized by the plaintiff 

the voter has made an honest effort to 


... 57 p. Princeton, N. J.. The author; 
j $ Cl Oo as—| ati trol—Stat- Prtd. by Princeton univ. press, 1931 
: y durin . " | dence as to contents of letter in defend- il and gas—Regulation and con 3 
value, no gain or loss shall be recognized— | 000, and since that is the exact value of @ She canals your 1008. 
conform to the directions of the statute (1) When any such property held for in- 


anes Sng! ; 4 ant’s possession—Effect of plaintiff's fail- ute prohibiting waste—Validity of penal 31-24623 
) : the State and municipal bonds received ,. 12¢ Plaintiff's petition is dismissed. It 
as to the manner of voting. although with vestment, or for productive use in trade or 


ure to proceed under statute for produc- provisions of statute— Adams, Mrs. Julia (Davis). Stonewall 255 
{he did not realize a profit from the ex is so ordered. | tion of books and papers— Whether Oklahoma statute prohibiting p. illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dutton & co., 1931 
imperfect results, the ballot should be business (not including stock-in-trade or Xx- 


: -28104 
ie € . ie as | Ww ° : Whether plaintiff in action in F _ waste in production of oil, defining such 31-28 
counted if the intention of the voter can, ther property held primarily for sale), is ex- change, and therefore there was no 1923 HALEY, Judge; LirrLeron, Judge; | n Federal dis 


j ; ' trict court on ‘ waste to include, in addition to its ordi- | Allen, Chauncey N. Individual differences in 
changed for property of a like kind or use; | /mcome to tax. | GREEN, gudge; and Boorn, Chief Justice, | prove by ee aeieeaee ane co nary meaning, “economic waste, under- delayed reaction of infants. (Archives of 
be effectuated. a on (2 When in the reorganization of one or | > . ms ee | concur. which undisputed evidence proved had hans ground waste, surface waste, and waste in- psychology ...no. 127.) 40 p. illus. N. Y., 
h oe ae me _— eatel at tae more corporations a person receives in place P laintiff 8s Position | 
as been to search ou F 


cident to the production of crude oil or 1931. 31-24870 
‘ J of any stock or securities owned by him, 
voter, and if he has manifested his_in- 


- petroleum in excess of transportation or Bird, Norma. Relationships between experi- 
stock or securities in a corporation a party | Explained by Statute 
tection by his ballot, it will be given effect.| to or resulting from such organization 


marketing facilities or reasonable market ence factors, test scores and efficiency ak 
| Ty laintiff demands,” ‘vithout specifying what shall shown by study of four selected groups of y 
: ate . . : he plaintiff's position on this point is constitute economic waste and the produc- women office workers. (Archives of psy- 
s some possibility (d) (1) Where property is exchanged for | Z s weil Rc , oe . ~ - E i 1, 

It is not enough that me p S| eae Gaabenle Gad as aan oF taex aa disposed of by the provisions of section <« » tion of oil in excess of reasonable market chology ... no. 126.) 51 p. N. ¥., 193. 
defeating the evident purpose of the voter } , 202 (d-1) of the 1921 Rev ‘Act: 6 

cen be conjectured. The rule requires only ognized under the provisions of subdivision | <Y¥< evenue Act: 


demands; is void in so far as it makes a 31-24871 
(c), the property received shall, for the pur- | violation of the statute a penal a ae on Brigham, Eleanor. Musical traveler's guide in 
reaconable probability, for what was, *°).' et eee es eae aii the ground that it is too indefinite an Europe. 60 p. Boston, C. W. Homeyer & 
. 3 poses of this section, be treated as taking the | e uncertain in that it requires producers to 19° "2485 
prceeer ens vr not ha soe te be place of the property exchanged therefor, ex- | Under Wag oe er - meinen (ec), the atest ecisions 0 edera and tate ourts determine at their own peril. without a ace ee M. Buckley-White “ie 
impossible of ascertainment. ouston V. cept as provided in subdivision (e). | property received shall, for the. purposes of MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS— standard to guide them, whether they can “by and Margaret L. White. 2 \ 
Steele, 96 Ky. 596, Little Hall, 114 this section, be treated as taking the place condition reg ht to bid Le —Peenthiats--fins companies—Supply of gas as | operate at full production without com- . : . : 
Ky. 231. Revenue Provisions | of the property exchanged therefor, * * * 8 —Validity— 
Opinions in Other Cases . : aoe rh 
ine was recognized on the exchange of 7 
In Snowden v. Flanery, 159 Ky. 568, bal- On Tax Explained g Dec 


mitting economic waste or producing oil in ace a emer mao £0. A9St 31-24875 
. aoe . 7 ae F arre, Jean | Season in hell; life of Arthur 
Under section 202 (c-2) no gain or loss A provision of the Kentucky Constitution requiring a city, prior to the granting encces Co /eeecowie  erae: ceuetoe- | BIMbaud, by trans. by Hannah and 
wee ee : i ; exc of a franchise, to receive bids therefor and to “award the same to the highest and ‘orporation Commission o ahoma, et al., 

. ; 2, where € -quir > ‘ j ? ai “ oe B ‘ 
lots marked in the square at the end of Secton 202 ‘c) (1) of the Revenue Act! Gepenture hae le A grrr ter, best bidder” did not preclude a city from requi 
a blank square below the name of the of 1821 as amended ‘act of March 4, 1923, . 
candidates for sheriff were counted for 42 Stat. 1560) reads as follows: 


yo Gaarclin Manninen Ooo te aaa D.C, Matthew Josephson. 312 p. N. Y., Macau- 
file, prior to the sale of the franchise, evide 
ms orn the reorganization of the old — 
scar Heineman Silk ] re- 
the names nearest above the stencil marks. (1) When any such property held for in- Company. There 


Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Pro- Lowndes, Wm. 8. Rendering architectural 


Where property is exchanged for other 


property and no gain or loss is recognized 


ring bidders for a gas franchise to W.- D. Okla., appl. (51 F (2d) 823) ven, flobt.. > chem 
not less than two distinct and indepe 


F 7 Caven, Robt. M. Systematic inorganic chem- 
e showing that “it is the owner of Process (see Associations). istry from standpoint of periodic law, by 
gas on which there are producin ee aoa one ees of supply of natural Railroads (see Federal Taxation: Deductions; & - ane SO Lander. 510 p. Land.. Hack 
re > »be . . . A . s i s r j . 1 ss 8 & " s ‘ a » 193 -2 

imil ii aati de in Bates v. vestment, or for productive use in trade or |fore the debenture bonds must be treated and that it “is the owner of B Be : om which it can supply the city _Gross income; Workmen's compensation). | coleman, Wm. H. Learning to spell... by 
A similar ruling was made in Bates v. iiess (not including stock-in-trade or |S merely taking the place of the propor- t t “is owner of not less than the aggregate of nine producing gas Sales—Performance—Sale of vessel “as is, . . » Herman L. Donovan, Geo. W. Frasier, 
_Crumbaugh, 114 Ky. 447. The Circuit other property held primarily for sale. and |tionate part of the stock of the old cor- wells in said two fields and sources of supply of natural gas having a total daily } where is"—Delivery of vessel without ad- Alex. J. Stoddard. 2 vy. illus. Chicago, Hall 
Judge in an able opinion sought to dis-| in the case of property held for investment | poration exchanged for them. Their cost PCM flow of not less than 12,000,000 cubic feet of ” or i ae ; VEFt/SeG, SGU PDRRvemtARDIy OF Pederal & McCreary co. 1931 31-24872 
tinguish these cases upon the ground that ae eat eee ow ee tates ae Vien eaiekend the ir cos a tee we i of gas” or in the alternative that Government for breach of contract—Buy- | Corkery, Daniel. Synge and Anglo-Irish liter« 
Mit. tere deve between Darty not, ne ee son $ onds, mates. nes n | va ue Lo ne plaintiff was the March 1,| it has a valid enforcible and closed contract with some one having the requisite er’s waiver of claim by acceptance of ves- ature, study by. . 247 p. N. ¥. Longe 
candidates whose names appeared in sep- Pere cotter Sa Mayer OF VeneRe a: te | Seas Sane a. we toes of the Oscar number of fields and producing wells with a like total daily open flow, where there Whether the United State having sold a mans, Green & co., 1851 Si se6eus 
s Dp ‘ SU, m : : b § > e i any applica Sank miata = apg . 2 Sa 7 D ro S. r § Da q arry m rallev 5. 

arate columns. He said: “It was not the indebtedness or interest), is exchanged for |them, or $121,709.17. Pithe Sissies were several gas companies in Kentucky which could satisfy the requirements even  vesrel “as is, where is” on the represenia- | D&@hford, | Harry ) ores WN. Rand 
naked fact of a ballot voted in the blank Property of a like kind or use. of Internal Revenue correctly used this though such gas companies might not find it commercially feasible to bid under tion of the Fleet Corporation that it was McNally & co., 1931 " ~ 31-24753 
line under a candidate's name, and where| Under the provisions of the Revenue Act figure as the cost of the said bonds to the SUCH condition. to the buyer for breach or contract on de. | Delaven, Gaston. Cicero; trans. from French 

me ae ine Sr cis teaeee the plaintiff ‘on ‘Seren or tar sata by | plaintiff as a basis for determining the Petroleum E®ploration and Peoples Gas Co. of Kentucky v. th vith 
L p x & e : 


; ‘ Pao f Gaston Delayen by Farrell Symons. 303 
Joseph Greenspon’s livery of the vessel without such a ma- * . = . ; . 
bs : , me se ‘ , > " ¢ : A S . N. Y.. E. P. Dutton & co., 1931. 31-24884 
taxable gain realized on their exchange sons Iron & Steel Co.; C. C. A. 6. No. 5927 Oct. 9, 1931 chine, and whether the buyer, by accept- P . . “ 

aaa ri # asunnnatl akan ‘a we , ’ - wel, os of, . i Be mi | Dresbach, Glenn V Select 6! : 
small square, from the physical evidence siock and securities on Dec. 30, 1922, as|/for State and municipal bonds on Feb. ance of thevesrel without such equipment. fn eee a ee 
offered by the ballot iiself, the names of that transaction resulted from a recrgan- 9g 1993. RAILROADS—Stations—Names—U f m : payed Ja Clalit MaAines the United States ; 
opposing candidates appearing alone in ization of the Oscar Heineman Silk Com-|~ Jn Newman, Saunders & Company v._ of! See eat ~ames—se of name of one town as name of station in 
separate columns, and the manner of/|pany. ‘Section 202, c-2). P 7 ‘ 


aan breach of the contract where informed nee. Gee. S. ae of the East = 2. 
leasttes ae ao : 2 Com other town—Right to require railroad to change name—Use of the hyphenated by the Fieet Corporaticn at the time of the rns ns nistorical, cal. an 
c t s : « 'S, ° Ss. Ss Fi P 
stamping in connection with the general No gain was recognized from the trans- ‘see court 


naan acceptanze of the vecsel that such equip- | Farnsworth, Pant R. Historical, critical, and 
assed upon the cons ionality 4 5 ment would be supplied or a reduction in experimental study of Seashore-Kwalwasser 

make-up of the ballot, the court was’ fer of the debenture bonds for the State = =. 7 7 ee ae = Where a railroad company for a long period of time had designated its station the purchase ariaehnt the vessel would re- test battery: from Stanford univ, (Genetic 
, » 4 ¢ icing » y © « . - - ‘ : : 2 v ne i iad psychology monographs, vol. x ° . 

controlled by the clear intention of the and municipal bonds, Feb. 28. 1923, @8/ 1924, which provides that no gain or loss| 1 the town of Bingen in the State of Washington as “White Salmon.” the name | "United ‘States No. 48h, Ce ACD, cnc” | 591-383. "Worcester, Mass. Clark univ., 1931, 
voter. . 2% : hat was an exchange of property of &/ shall be recognized, if property is trans- of another town a ‘distance of a mile and a half, by road, and one-half mile hori- , ; F : 
Voter's Intent Discussed like kind held for investment, or for pro-| ferred to a corporation, in exchange for . ; 

It is difficult to perceive any difference Muctive use in trade or business. ‘(Section f se 


(July 24, 1931), f 31-2455 
‘porati zontatly, from the town of Bingen, and where the town of White Salmon had a Griffin, Samuel C. History of Galveston, Tex.; 
eee goes Of Uae weter ceertion ep 202. c-1) stock or securities in such corporation, 
‘ g : : : 


; oa - - bs 5 Shipping (see Collision). arrativ Y biog . +a) veRe 
rae Serene et population of 795 inhabitants as against only 362 inhabitants in the town of a aa nerren te ane Le ey a P. sees 
low the name of his choice because the’ _Underthe Amendatory Act of March 4, ee ee ir a emenenes ie | Bingen, and the name “White Salmon” was descriptive of an extensive territory | S'0°* exchanges (see Associations) ee ee eee eee ae + 
candidates were opposite each other in-| 1923, the profit on exchanges of property Gon, Gn du 3 teen antneeente | lying contiguous to the town of White Salmon, and a change in the name of the Treaties (see Collision) 
stead of one being over the other in a Similar to that made by plaintiff Feb. 28, , 


7 ] 1 > 
m L transferred its’ property to a corporation station from “White Salmon” to “Bingen” would be confusing to the inhabitants United States (see Sales). GOV ERNMENT BOOKS 
single column. If the voter was attempt- 1923, was recogniz a aS taxable gain. in exchange for the securities of the cor- of such district, the town of Bingen was not entitled to an order of the Depart- 
ing to vote for the candidate nearest his The act was made revroactive to Jan. 1, 


' ' “ 
eae ment of Public Works of the State of Washi Sobente BA Waiver (:ee Insurance) AND PI BLICATIONS 
om) ‘ : ’ 1923. Under this retroactive provision the poration. a , | 50 1e State o ashington requiring the railroad company Work.acn’s compensation — Employments . : 
mark, it would soom to be wholly im- Commissioner of Internal Revenue held |; 22°,members of the partnership were| to change the name from “White Salmon” to “Bingen;” an order providing for With stacute—Intrastate employe of inter- Documents described under this heading 
a oa oe eae = ee ip ar that a taxable gain of $868,290.83 was immediately in control of the corporation,| the use of the hyphenated name “Bingen-White Salmon” was prorer. sare raitrocd compauny—vVatidity of act— are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
that the voter intended to vote for some- realized by the plaintiff from the exchange, nership 4191 209 3. The fair ng ky eee wee of Bingen, State ex rel. v, Depariment of Public Works; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. Coctae ine nace Workmen's oy ee te oS etn ae tee 
one and when he did not register his | Feb. 28, 1923, of the debenture bonds | Ur") aoe oe copanate meee ue) 23254, Oct. 14, 1931. Gothen ation Acetone erection eee The United Siates Daily. The Library 
choice with precision it is a just interfer- for State and municipal bonds. exchange for the property of the D oars SA a Je tar as iv has been construed by the Mas: a- - Compress card mumbers are given. 
ence, in the absence of anything further to Fre Geetanes Seaeass: <1). of the Rev- | 22iP was on the day of the exchange WILLS—Agreement of expectant heirs to share property equally regardless of pro- railroad Company yA pgs ye as — Ag a — and not the card 
show his intent. that he intended to vote . ) a eae 202, {col a the a $288,140. In 1924 the corporation sold| Visions of will—Validity—Public policy—Intent to defeat will— State Ani IHiveKiAtA TERMInatee, (eG ane eee os a given. ae ae 
for the name nearest his mark. nue Act Of 1921, as amended March 4.| the property acauired from the partner- An agreement by which the four children of living parents, without knowledge | 'Jured while engaged in intrastate com- “Noy. 1931, Office. of Experiment Stations, 
It is too much to surmise that the voter | 1923, is unconstitutional because it fixes snip ‘for $408,393.45 | of the contents of a will which I prs a eee 4 ly merce, and to deprive the company, by rea- U. 8 oat hens Re ee 
marked the ballot with a stencil and then 2 arbitrary and capricious date as to * it pel oo ng a eet i ; 8 of a which had been executed by their father, agreed, with only son of its iailure to accept the act and $1.50 Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 
Taeeek to carry out a wurnoee to write in When it shall become retroactively effec- “ 5 ee et Cements their mutual promises as a consideration therefor, that they would share equally insure its intrastate employes thezeunder 50 & year (Agr. 9-832) 
a name, as was conjectured by the court tive, resulting in an unjust discrimination corporation was the Seek: . the | any property that might be left by the father or the mother on their death, and of the defenses of contributory 
in People v. Morgan, 20 App. Div. 48 (46 between taxpayers similarly situated. : s etween 


N. Y. Supp. 898). Equally far-fetched 


€ 


negligence 


row . , * ‘ 3 38 ti f risk gl low \rey nr, = 

the original cost of the property to the by which each agreed to waive any rights under a will of either the father or the servant in an elon teatia ie an ee 5 I Al E PUBLICATIONS 
. : eae . partnership and its sale price in 1924. Th mother in favor of such child as against any of the other three, was void because 

and unlikely is the suggestion that the Unfair Discrimination : i P i. » ene 


Y ) law for the injuries, on the ground that the AND BOO 
taxpayer contended the taxable gain was| ®@inst public policy and because designed and intended to defeat the will of the Durden nuctved, 16 See Speeeeuen < oe ‘ KS 
voters chose that method of declaring dis-' Between Taxpayers Charged the difference between the sale price in| Parent. state commerce, and the requirement that Information regarding these publicat 
approval of both candidates whose names ; . 1924 and the fair market val f th Grae/ v. Kanouse; Wis, Sup. Ct., No. 48, Oct. 13, 1931 the company shall insure intrastate em- : 9 9 ties PUOCanOne 
“e pri 5 It is urged that all t ors W d Bue OF Uae Pi Sele, ' rol may be obtained by writing to the d 
were printed upon the ballot. State ex rel. s urg iat all taxpayers who made ciock when issued to the partnership for ployes or ne subjected to actions at com- vay y ng to the de- 
: ; : exchanges of property, similar to the one | its property July 1, 1922. After citi : mon law without the benefit of such de- partment in the State given below 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.} made by plaintiff in this case, between pnited ‘States. v. Phellis. 257 U 5° 1560 ats iz ri - x fences, constitutes a burden upon interstate Ohie—Execntive Budget for State. Bienn. 
wanwey een the effective date of the 1921 Revenue Act Taft v ater ‘O78 U 's “470 co come Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue commerce in violation of the commerce 1931-1932. Submitted to 89th Gen. Assem- 
Colorado Is Held to Own | and, Mayeh 4,102, te date of the Amen” sald: 


clause of the Federai Constitution.—Boston bly by Gov., Dec. 31, 1930. Columbus. 1930, 

ELECTIONS—Primary elections—Ballots—Mark in square opposite blank space fol- | Sup Sud. Gt cert Ae US Dally daOk ee | Mi More Outdoor Life for Illinois. By Ralph 

Right in Mine Patent all of whom are similarly situated; that Cases Held to Involve lowing names of designated candidates— 9, 1931). t. Springfield, 1931 p pt. servation, 

5 they are all nontaxable, by the express | *“S°"* A cross mark in the square oppesite the blank space below the names of the FEDERAL TAXATION Calif.-Boller Safety Orders. Effective Sept, 

Denver, CoLo., Oct. 31, ee eaten on a Same Principle Cited candidates on a Kentucky primary election ballot without a mark in any of the Deductions — Obsolescence — Cut-offs com- ar sae ap Oana Accident Com. Rev, 

The State of Colorado has a shop right whereby a part ma enadt alae _ taxpayers “Following the rule laid. down in the) Sauares opposite such names constituted a valid vote for the candidate whose name } y railroad in 
in a patent covering an invention per- are 


1912—Charge spread | Minn.— Taxation of M ral 
: abe » sah ; : over lS-year ee »rsta ; . . Mines and Minerals. Ad 
made taxable while a nart of the |C#ses above cited, we hold that the tax| WAS nearest such mark under Kentucky statutes prohibiting the rejection of a er ls-year period—Interstate Commerce 
fected in the shops of the State Schoo! of 
Mines, partly at the expense of the State, 


; Valorem Tax, Occupation Tax and Royalty 
Commission— a . 7 3 
rer * js ae ala ae ; 7 aed . Ded re i a ~ ; coon Tax. Chap. V of 12th Bienn. Re 1 
same class remain nontaxable, unjustly | involved was not a tax upon capital but ballot where it is possible to ascertain the voter's choice, since it may be inferred Where railroad constructed short sections Conm, ‘St. Paul, 1930 eo 
discriminates between taxpayers similarly |®, deferred tax upon profits, and one! that the voter intended to vote for some one, and that when he did not write in | of new road in substitution for poruon. 01 Assessment and Equalization 1929 and 
according to a ruling of Attorney General situated. and is in contravention of the Which was within the power of Congress the name of a candidate in the blank space he intended to vote for the candidate O18, | BOF Deane ooknpleted: ta. 1018 ae aa an a eee Se Power and Light Cos, 
Clarence L. Ireland. _ prohibition of the fifth amendment against | levy. | See The Commissioner did, whose name was nearest the square in which he did make his mark.—Thompson | timated cost, less salvaze, 10 be spread over tant Rept ot nae AAD, tVs A ue ioe 
Responding to a request of Dr..M. F. taking property without due process of | Mot take as the basis for computing gain) y, Boling et al. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1992, Nov. 2, 1931, period of 15 years ending Dec. 31, 192). was Interest Bearing Debts of State and Mu- 
Coolbaugh, president of the Colorado law. the value of the stock at the time of the ae charge to ope ng expense of one-fif- nicipalities on Dee. 31, 1930. Comp. by Tax 
School of Mincs, the Attorney Geneiil The plaintiff says in his brief: “Prob- ¢schsnge, and his action was correct : Se he MARE este abin dere ce Som, St. Parl, 199) 
held that the patent could be used by the ably Coneréss could constiittionally have Wnder the rule hereinabove laid down Federa: Taxation eae OF Years Ile and 102) Gccuctibie for | Tex—-tat Bionn. Rept. of State Auditor sad 
Staic and iis several instiution:.. “wade the amendment effective as of We do not think that this ig- op haha aw ter ve = ‘ Oa eo Cee ee tae ee ifcieney Experi. for Bienn. ended Aug. 31, 
“Under the Federal decisions,” it was the effective date of the 1921 act. boeaus> Nores the corporate entity. It merely GAIN OR LOSS—Recognition of gain or loss—Nontaxable gxchanges—Act of March cert. (6 U. 8. Daily. 1720 Sept, 29, 1931.) Sn by Rt AS Mg Legis! by 
‘ ts 4 ~ . } haar’ f . . F .COCO2ZN Ives » fae the ; alri ge > ‘ 24: i ali a = - = ae See : af Austin, 195 
pointed out, “a patent pericetcd by an jin that ease ell persons who hed acted recognizes the fact that in making the 4, 1923—€ onstitutional ty— : f . ae Gross income—Raiiroads—ederal Control |M'nn—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Highwavs, 
emp.oye of the Government upon the on the strength of that act would be sim- exchange the original transferor had sim- Act of March 4, 1923, which provided, in effect, that stock and securities which Act— for ¢. yrs. 1929 and 1930. Submitted to Gov. 4 
ereenment's ene and a une Severn: pers treated; but it did not do so. It ply received another instrument which had enhanced in value could not be exchanged without realization of taxable gain, Whether amount paid to railroad com- RYO. Emacs. Cont St. Paul 1931 ; 
ment shops belongs to the Governmcnt | took certain taxpayers situated exactly evide the same or at jeast a corre- aS invali Ss , , J 923; taxpayer's conte sus- pany by Federal Government as just com- : oo So fation Decisions.—Vol. 
and does not belong to individual citizens. the same as others and made ‘fish of one | sponding right to the same property. Here, 4S Do cntane Dasanee seivenciive 06 dam. 4. 1900: taxpayers caniention not mie pensation for taking and use of its prop- 6 Rendered by State Supreme Court and 
+ Likewise the patent in question would be- ana tons of the other.’ without ee rea-|again, we find there is nothing unconsti tained that such act is unconstitutional because it fixes an “arbitrary and capricious erty during period of Federal control con- Industrial Comm.. July 1, 1929, to July 3, 
> ‘ t ; ’ ~ un, ° § Stl- 7 ; c a, . Sep , fey - : = tituted 
long to the State of Colorado and would | sonable or just basis for the distinction.” | tutional in the statute. * * * The rule date as to when it shall become retroactively effective, resulting in an unjust dis stitu 


taxable income Kansas City i ae weul. a 
: ; : sal . - = tak ; ” : Southern Railway Co. v. Commissioner, No th Ann eed Bull., Div f Feed 
not belong to the individual citizens of | Again it is said: “Yet because plain-|is simply that in such cases the original| crimination between taxpayers similarly situated.’—Heineman vy. U. S. (Ct. Cl.)— 495: G. C. A. 3, cert. (6 U. S. Daily, 1720, Fertilizer Control, Dept. ue oe Been one 
bona fide residents of the State.” \ tiff falls on one side of the arbitrarily|transferor does not pay any tax on the, 6 U.S. Daily, 1992, Noy. 2, 1931, 


of Agric., Dairy 
Sept. 29, 1931.) and Food, for c. yr. 1930. St. Paul, 1931. 
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Germany Enaets 
Revaluation Law 


| For Life Policies 


Claims With Value Based on 
Paper Mark Entitled to 
Adjustment, States Com- 
merce Department 


All German life insurance policies that 
were in force Feb. 14, 1924, and all policy 
claims due previous to tha\ date but not 
yet properly settled are enti led to reval- 
uation, according to a statement from the 
office of the Commercial Attache, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at Berlin, just made 
public by the Department. The state- 
ment follows in full text: — 

Due to the depreciation in the value of | 
the paper mark in Germany insurance | 
policies written in that medium prior to 
the war would have been practically 
worthless thereafter, had no adjustment 
been made. On the other hand, had in- 
surance companies been required to set- 
tle claims on the basis of the gold mark 
a serious injustice would have resulted | 
from the fact that their reserves depre- 
ciated coincidentally with the deprecia- 
tion of the paper mark. The German 
Government has sought to meet this 
dilemma by the enactment of revalua- 
tion laws. f 

Gold Mark Reserve Is Basis — 

The legal basis for the revaluation of 
insurance claims is embodied in para- 
graphs 59, 60 and 61 of the law on the re- 
valuation of mortgages and other claims 
(revaluation law of July 16, 1925, published 
in Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, page 128, of 
1925). The regulation of Nov. 29, 1925, 
for the enforcement of the revaluation law 
(Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, page 392, of 
1925), contains in Section V—paragraphs 
95 to 116—the prescriptions relating to 
revaluation of insurance claims. Af insur- 
ance contracts there were in force on 
Feb. 14, 1924, and all claims based on in- | 
surance contracts which have become due | 
previous to Feb. 14, 1924, and have not 
been properly settled as yet are entitled 

valuation. 
the “gold mark reserve as Of Feb. 14,| 
1924, less loans that may have been) 
charged against the policy, furnishes the 
basis for the calculation of the amounts 
due the individual insured. This gold mark 
reserve corresponds to the gold value of 
the premium reserve, and is not to be 
confused with the principal sum of the 
policy or the amount of premiums actually 
paid. In calculating this premium reserve, 
the premiums paid up to Dec. 31, 1917, are | 
valued to their full amount, those for 
1918 to 1923 are fixed according to their 
respective gold mark value. 
Plan of Distribution : 

The interests of the insured are in 
charge of a trustee who publishes a plan 
of distribution according to paragraph 60 
section 2 of the revaluation law of July 
16. 1925, and article 107 of the executory 
decree of Nov. 29, 1925. This plan re-| 
quires the sanction of the “Reichsauf- | 
sichtsamt fuer Privat Versicherung” (Fed- 
eral Supervisory Bureau for Private In- 
surance) for its enforcement On the 
basis of this plan of distribution the re- 
valuation stock (which is the total sum 
available and distributable with each in- 
surance company) is distributed on math- 
ematical principles among the insured 

The most important part of each plan of 
distribution is the revaluation quota 
namely, the percentage due each insured 
from his claim refigured in gold mark. 
The revaluation quota results from the 
comparison between the revalued capital 
(the so-called revaluation stock) and the 
total sum of the gold mark claims of the 
insured. From this it follows that the 
quota of the various companies are by no 
means alike and that fluctuations occur, 
ranging between 8 and 25 per cent. These 
differences in the revaluation auota of the 
companies are also due to the differentiat- 
ing treatment accorded to the vraying 
capital investments by revaluation juris- 
diction as, for instance, bonds of and 


Intent of Voter in Placing 
Mark on Ballot Construed | 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
Crain v. Acker, 142 Wis. 394, 125 N. W. 
952, 20 Ann. Cases 670. The possibility 
that the voters desired to make no choice 
between two good men, as intimated by 
the circuit judge in this case, is destroyed 
by the fact that in some instances in the 
other races the voters refrained from vot- 
ing, which was the obvious way to exe- 
cute such an intention. 
Differences in State Laws | 
There are authorities squarely to the 
effect that a mark in a square opposite 
a blank space in a ballot, where nothing 
more appears, does not constitute a vote 
for any one. 20 C. J., sec. 187, p. 158. 9) 
RCK.., sec. 131, p. 1132. 
Hunt v. Campbell, 19 Ariz. 254, 169 Pac. 
596; O'Connell v. Mathews, 177 Mass. 18, 


59 N. E. 195; Flanders v. Roberts, 
Mass., 65 N. E. 902; In Re: Flynn, 181 
Pa. St. 457. Atl. 523; In Re: Ballot Marks, 
18 R. I. 822, 27 Atl. 608; Prenevost v.| 
Delorme, 129 Minn. 359; In Re: Fergus} 
Falls Election, 117 Minn. 387, 135 N. W. 
1002; Carville v. Jones, 38 Mont. 590, 101 
Pac. 153 


But it must be noted that the statutes 
of the various States upon which those 
decisions were based were materially dif- 
ferent from the statutes of this State. 
As pointed out in McVeigh v. Spang, 
Minn. —, 228 N. W. 158, the names of the 
candidates were printed within separate 
squares with distinct lines, and the statutes 
allowed a ballot to be counted for a can-| 
didate only when it was marked within 
the block that contained the candidate’s 
Cases, | 


name. Cf. Ray v. Registrars, Ann 
1918 A, 1158, 221 Mass. 223, 108 N. E. 1051. | 
Requirements of Law . 

If the election law requires the elector 
to indicate his choice by a mark, the bal- 
lot should be counted if the mark is made 
anywhere in the space occupied by the} 
name of the chosen candidate, so long| 
as it does not obliterate such name. Van| 


winkle vy. Crabtree, 34 Ore. 462, 56 Pac. 74 

The case of Baker v. Dinsmore, 138 Ky. 
277 is cited by the encyclopedias in con- 
nection with the cases just mentioned. 
But the opinion in that case has no bear- 
ing on the point now presented. A voter 
had marked his ballot in a blank space 
at the top of the column, but not near 
any name. It was argued that it should 
be counted for all the names in the col- 
umn below the stencil mark, but the 
court held it could not be counted for 
anyone. But the authorities are not uni- 
form on that proposition. Howard v. 
Harrington, 114 Me. 443, 96 Atl. 769, LRA 
1917A, 211; Atty.-Gen. v. Bartlett, 75 N 
H. 388, 74 Atl. 877; Stears v. O'Dowd. 78 
N. H. 318, 101 Atl. 31. Cf. Vorhees v. Ar- 
nold, 108 Iowa 77, 78 N. W. 795. 

Judgment Reversed 

A painstaking study of the ballots in 
question in this case constrains the court | 
to the conclusion that they were intended 
as votes for Thompson, and that the 
17 ballots should be counted for him. We 
are unable to discern any sound basis for 
differentiating the decisions in Snowden 
v. Flanery, supra, and Bates v. Crum-| 
baughm stfBpra, and the cases from other 


jurisdictions are not convincing that our 
own decisions should be disregarded It 
follows that judgment should be entered 
awarding the nomination for Roepresenta- 
tive to the appellant, Joseph A. Thomp- 
son 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is 


reversed and judgment rendered as indi- 
cated in this opinion 

The mandate shall be issued forthwith, 
but without prejudice to the rights of ap- 
pellee to file a petition for rehearing. (See 
Ch. 50 Acts, 1930, at page 160). 
Whole court sitting. 


loans to municipalities are revaluated to 
only a trifling degree, while mortgages 
yield a much higher revaluation amount. 

Computation of the premium reserve is 
affected by the particular mortality table 
and the rate of interest used as a basis. 
A difference in the bank rates of 1 per 
cent may result in a difference in the 
premium reserve of 5 to 10 per cent. Since 
not all the companies use .-h~ same table 
of mortality and ‘he same rate of inter- 
est, the scale for distributing the revalu- 
ation stock is not alike in all cases. 

The companies are entitled to postpone 
payment of the amounts they owe until 
Jan. 1, 1933, but some are in all possible 
cases making immediate, payment. In 
cases where the insurance sum is not yet 
dve, or will not be due by Jan. 1, 1933, 
paid-up policies are issued. Revaluation 
amounts are paid in cash if such share 
due an insured party amounts to less than 
50 marks. Such cash payments shares 
bears 4 per cent interest from Feb. 14, 
1924, until the time of payment. It is 
not a uniform practice among insurance 
companies to inform their policy holders 
of the revaluation amounts due them, but 
this information is available upon inquiry 
in particular cases. 
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“I'm strong for Luckies because 

Luckies are never too strong for 

me—never harsh to my throat. 

And as for your improved 

Cellophane wrapper, it’s great! 

That little tab opens it so easily/’ 


Murata 


That LUCKY tab! Moisture-Proof 
Cellophane. Sealed tight—Ever right. 
The Unique Humidor Package. Zip— 
And it’s open! See the new notched 
tab on the top of the package. Hold 
down one half with your thumb. 
Tear off the other half. Simple. Quick. Zip! That’s 
all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH! — what could be more modern than 
LUCKIES’ improved Humidor package—so easy 
to open! Ladies=—the LUCKY TAB is—your 
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Utility Ouster Proceeding 


Remanded to State Court | 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 31. 

The ouster suit against the Lone Star 
Gas Company, filed by direction of Gov. 
Murray in the State District Court, should 
be tried there and not in the Federal court, 
it was held by Federal Circuit Judge Rob- 
ert E. Lewis at Denver, Colo., according 
to information received by the Governor. 

The Lone Star sought to restrain the 
State of Oklahoma from interfering with 
the properties and operations of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries serving 26 Ok- 
Jahoma cities and towns. Judge Lewis, 
however, decided that the Federal court 
has no jurisdiction in the matter and re- 
manded the case to the State court. 

The action brought by the State not 
only seeks an order outsing the Lone Star 
and its subsidiaries but asks for the ap- 
pointment of a permanent receiver for th 
properties and judgment for abo 
$365,000 claimed to be due the State in 
taxes and penalties. 

The State Corporation Commission also 
has pending an investigation of the rates. 





A success in many fi 
a brilliant dramati 


“Arizona.” 


** 2 * ® 


finger nail protection. 


“It’s toasted” 


Laura La Plante—young blonde beauty, 
peaches andcream, like yourfirst sweetheart. 
Laura makes men lyrical and girls envious. 


“Show Boat.” Her latest is Columbia's 


Transit Competition 
Is at Issue in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 31. 

The Indiana Supreme Court will be 
asked to decide whether the Public Serv- 
ice Commission may restrict competition 
between a bus line and an interurban 
| electric railway running through the same 


city, according to announcement from 
the office of the Attorney General. 


The request is to be made, it was stated, | 


in a petition for a writ of prohibition 
against a restraining order issued by 
Judge Joseph R. Williams in the Marion 
County Superior Court to prevent 
prosecuting attorney of Madison County 
from proceeding in a criminal action 
against Robert E. Tishner. alleged to be 
operating a bus line illegally between In- 
dianapolis and Elwood. 

The Public Service Commission, it was 
explained, had offered to issue to Mr. 
| Tishner a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for his service provided he would 


agree not to serve Noblesville, located on 


strong 
for LUCKIES 


4i 





Im farces, she gave 
¢ performance in 





Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 


that ‘‘Toasted”’ Flavor Ever 


TUNE IN 


Fresh 





The Lucky Strike Dance Hour, every Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday evening over V. B. C. networks. 


the | 


his route, the Commission holding that | 


this place is “served adequately” by the 
traction line of the Indiana Railroad. The 
certificate was rerusea under these terms. 
Mr. Tishner continued to operate and was 
arrested on a charge of operating with- 
out a certificate. 

Mr. Tishner’s counsel contend that un- 
der the Indiana statute the Commission 
should consider only competition between 
motor vehicle lines and can not legally re- 
Strict such a line because it completes 
with a rail carrier. 





Oregon Industrial Board 
Cuts Expenses This Year 


Satem, Orec., Oct. 31. 
Administrative expenses of the State In- 
dustrial Accident Commission for the last 
six months ended with September were 
$54.400 less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930, Chairman Charles T. Early 
has informed Gov. Julius L. Meier. The 
total expenditures in the six -month pericd 
this year were $116,850 as compared with 
$171,250 in the same months of 1930. 









































Trade Commission Sets 
Calendar for the Week 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week of 
Nov, 2, is as follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission continues 
its inquiry into financial and other phases 
of the power and gas utility business begin- 
ning” Monday, Nov. 2, Affairs of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., companies, which belong to the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. or Byllesby 
group, will be examined The hearings will 
be held at the Commission's heaquarters, 
1800 Virginia Avenue, N E 











Hearings the Commission's investiga- 
tion of the sttonseed industry will be re- 
sumed Novy. 5, in Memphis, Tenn 

A final argument before the Commission is 


scheduled be held at the Commission's 
headquarters in Washington, 1800 Virginia 
Avenue, N. V as follows: Northam Warren 
Corporation of New York Nov. 2 in the mat- 
ter of alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
toilet articles and preparations. Docket 1937 
Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been issued by the Com- 
mission, as follows ; 

Curtis Clothing Corp., and others, No 2 
Columbus, Oh Nov. 4. Cincinnati; alleged 





miusrepresentation in sale of men's clothing 


You 


Made of the finest tobaccos=— the Cream of many 
Crops —LUCKY STRIKE alone offers the throat pro- 
tection of the exclusive, TOASTING” Process which 
includes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays — the 
process that expels certain harsh, biting irritants 
naturally present in ‘every tobacco leaf. These 
expelled irritants are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. ‘‘They’re out—so they can’t be in!’ No won- 
der LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 






INSURANCE SUPERVISION See also Page 4] 5 


oe 





Seasonal Customers Pay 
Higher Rate for Water 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 31. 

Every customer of a public utility is 
responsible for certain operating expenses 
and for a certain demand upon the plant, 
it was asserted in a recent order of the 
Public Service Commission, and shorte- 
term, seasonal or even temporary cus- 
tomers may properly be charged a higher 
rate than full 12 months’ users. 

The Commission approved a revised 
schedule of rates for water service rendered 
by a plant owned by the City of She- 
boygan Falls, increasing the charges to 
seasonal customers such as canning com- 
panies. 








John W. Bennett, trial examiner: 
Brinson, Commission's attorney. Docket 1947. 
Chicago Machine Tool Distributors, and 
others, Chicago: Nov. 5, Chicago; alleged un- 
fair methods of competition in sale of used 


James M. 


machinery; William C. Reeves, trial ex- 
aminer; Everett F. Haycraft. Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1882.—/ssued by the Federal 


Trade Commission 


* Is Miss La Plante's 
Statement Pald 


For? 


may be interested in 


knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss La Plante 
to make the above state- 
ment. Miss La Plante has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 4 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will be 
as beneficial to her and to 
Columbia, her producers, as 
her endorsement of LUCKIES 


is to you and to us 


Copr., 1981, The Americas 
Tobdaceo Co. 










RAILROADS . 
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SHIPPING . 


. . AVIATION 














Bsa Tonnage Rail Future Secure, Dr. Klein ‘Coastal Beacons | Trade and Industrial Situation Eyesight Rules " 


Is Smallest for 


~ Six-year Period € 


Eastward Bound Cargo Said 
To Be Three Times Total 
Of That Moving West 
During Fiscal Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tons) was destined to the eastern sea- 
board of the United States and 39.4 per 
cent (7,257,459 tons) to Europe. These 
two areas have absorbed almost 93 per 
cent of the Atlantic-bound cargo during 
the past four fisca] years. 

From the carge declarations submitted 
by masters of vessels it has been possible 
to classify over 86 per cent of the cargo 
passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and over 98 per cent of that passing from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
during the year decreased by 2,795,296 
tons, or 29.5 per cent, in comparison with 
the fiscal year 1930, and by 3,202,091 tons, 
or 32.4 per cent, in comparison with 1929 
(which established the high record for 
@ year’s cargo tonnage Pacific bound). 
Cargo tonnage in this direction was the 
lowest for any fiscal year since 1922, when 
5,495,934 tons were carried through. 
Among 18 commodities only one increase 
occurred—in cotton—which expanded by 
50,532 tons, or 20.3 per cent, over 1930. 

Manufactures of iron and steel, as in 
the past, constituted the largest class, ac- 
counting for 19.8 per cent of the total 
carga from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as 
compared with 22 per cent in 1930, al- 
though its actual volume decreased by 
808,621 tons, or 38 per cent. The major 
shrinkage in this item occurred in the 
United States intercoastal trade, which 
declined 457,711 tons, or 37.2 per cent; in 
the trade between the United States and 
Far East, 129,831 tons, or 54.2 per cent; 
and in the trade between Europe and 
South America, 95,947 tons, or 46.6 per 
cent. 

Shipments of Oils 

Mineral oils Pacitic bound totaled 485,- 
52u tons, a decrease of 197,222 tons, or 
28.9 per cent, from the preceding year. 
The most marked decrease 1n this com- 
modity occurred in shipments of kero- 
sene, which fell off by 122,009 tons, or 
41 per cent, principally over the route 
troin the United States to the Far East. 

Phosphates declined by 123,069 tons, or 
28.2 per cent, in comparison with 1930. 

As in previous years, cargo from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic exceeded greatly 
the movement in the opposite direction, in 
1931 being nearly three times, and in the 
previous nscal years over twice, that form 
the Atlantic. Nevertheless, in comparison 
with the fiscal year 1930, the Atlantic- 
bound cargo declined 2,152,136 tons, or 10.5 
per cen’, and in comparison with 1929 it 
qaecreased 2,378,115 tons, or 11.4 per cent, 
though the decline was relatively much 
smalier than ior the Pacific-bound cargo. 


Decline in Lumber 

Of the 21 items listed above in the Pa- 
cific-to-Atlantic movement, 14 showed in- 
creases and 7 decreases; tour of the items 
aggregating more than 1,000,000 tons reg- 
isverea decreases. Mineral oils (as since 
1923) constituted the leading commodity in 
this direction, though its 4,824,338 tons 
represented a decrease of 876,24 tons, or 
15.4 per cent. 

Lumber, with 2,747,485 tons, and ranking 
second, decreased by 783,394 tons, or 22.2 
per cent. 

Wheat, which occupied fifth place in 
193v, moved to third place in 1931, its in- 
crease of 359,112 tons, or 23.9 per cent, 
enabling it to surpass the shipments ot 
both ores and nitrates. The tatter two 
declined, respectively, by 792,678 tons (35.6 
per cent) and by 535,343 tons (28 per cent). 

‘The greater number of increases during 
the year occurred in various food prod- 
ucts, such as wheat, sugar, canned goods, 
food products in cold storage, fresh and 
dried fruits, beans, coffee, and the like. 

The tabulation of cargo movement 

will be printed in the issue of Nov. 3. 


Lower Rates Asked 
To Ship Newspapers 


Far West Carriers Ask New 
Schedules From San Francisco 


Reduced freight rates on newspaper 
comic sections and Sunday supplements 
shipped from San Francisco, Calll., to Se- 
attle, Wash., for reshipment to interior 
points in Wyoming and Montana, to be 
made effective on less than statutory no- 
tice, was proposed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Oct. 31 by railroads 
operating along the Pacific coast north 
or San Francisco. (F. W. Gomph’'s Sixth 
Section Application No. 5516.) 

It is proposed to make a rate 53 cents 
per 100 pounds in lieu of the present rate 
of 99 cents. 

_In support of their proposal the Pa- 
cific coast roads, through their agent, F. 
W. Gomph, declared: “The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner edits the comic section and 
Magazine which are sold with the Sunday 
editions of the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
and have been moving via water on the 
“H. F. Alexander” (Pacific Steamship Co.) 
under the rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds, 
which is not filed with yaar Commission. 
This steamer has been taken off the San 
Francisco to Seattle run, leaving only 
freight Steamer service which is slower, 
also without a dependable schedule. 

“The present rail rate is made combi- 
nation over Portland, Oreg., by using 
fourth class rate of 58 cents to Portland 
od arenes ; Pacific Company, plus 

urth class of 41 cents fro tle 
oct m Portland to 

“Shipments must leave Seattle, Wash., 
Mondays for reshipment to interior points 
in Wyoming and Montana and any delay 
means loss of circulation or reprinting 
supplements and shipping by express at 
substantial additional expense. 

“Rail lines offer a Satistactory de- 
Pendable schedule and will deliver at 
Seattle on Monday mornings, cars loaded 
the previous Fridays. Shippers desire to 
_ this owe os earliest possible date 

can not afford to pay prese f _ 
it was said. mrs 7 


Railway Finance Rulings 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 31 made public the following rul- 
ings: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8992 
Peoria e the Chicago, Redienaeen. & 
Louisville Railway Company to issue $1,- 
442,000 of first and general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, series B, in exchange for 
and upon the cancellation of, a like prin- 
cipal amount otf first and general mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series A; said series 
B bonds to be pledged and repledged as 


collateral security for short-tern 
proved. 1 notes, ap- 


au- 


Examiner’s Proposed Report 

Iron and Steel Pipe: No. 24466.- 
Chester Tube Company v. Reading Con 
1. Rates on wrought iron and steel 
im carloads, from Chester, Pa., to certain 
Gestinations in Kentucky and West Vir- 


ginia found not unreasonable or in violation 
of section 4 


2. Rates on the 
loads, from Chester to Roach. falt Rock 
and West Hamlin, W. Va., found in viola. 
tion of the aggregate-of-intermediates pro- 
Vision of section 4 and unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded 

F. D. No. 8767.—Recommended that cer- 
tificate be issued permitting abandonment 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
and its receivers of the so-called Logan- 
ville branch in Gwinnett and Walton coun- 
ties, Ga. 


South 
ipany. 
Pipe, 


Same commodity, in car- 


Says, Despite Recent Losses’ In Two Southeast 


| 
arriers Giving ‘Stupendous Amount of Serv-| 


ice’ With Rising Efficiency, He Asserts | | 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


place that the railways occupy in Amer- 
ican business activity. 

| One encounters, in this connection, a 
| good many misapprehensions. Some peo- 
| ple entertain the notion that the old iron 
| Horse is losing out rapidly as a carrier 
of freight—that it is slipping fast and 
fighting a losing battle. But the facts 
do not substantiate such a view. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
railways still carry 75 per cent of the 
freight traffic of the United States, as 
measured in ton-mileage, whereas it 
believed trucks carry only about 3 per 
cent—a proportion so small as to be very 
surprising to most of us. That docs not 
mean that motor transport is of minor 
consequence. Not a bit! The truck and 
bus have, and will continue to have, an 
increasing part as public carriers. 
possibilities, limitations, and relations to 
rail service are being more and more 
clearly defined. 

Even though the number of passengers 
carried by the railways has been decreas- 
ing since 1920, and the freight tonnage 
declined in 1930 as compared with other 
recent years, by reason of the depres- 
sion, the railway lines still render a stu- 
pendous amount of service to American 
business, and they are rendering it with 
|; mounting efficiency, a keen perception of 
new requirements, and a resolute adher- 
ence to ideals and standards of the highest 
type. 


Points to Extent 


Of Railway Business 


The great importance of the railways 
in and to American business becomes ap- 
parent when we consider a few of the 
outstanding figures concerning them. We 
are dealing here with an industry which 
|in 1930 paid out considerably more than 
$2,500,000,000 in salaries and wages to 
more than 1,500,000 workers. Just com- 
pare 
| great industries: They are, for example, 
much more than three times the figures 
for the automobile-manufacturing indus- 
| try or those for the vast businesses of iron 
and steel manufacture. 
can railways carried more than 2,000,000,- 
000 tons of freight for an average haul of 
more than 180 miles. They transported 
| more than 700,000,000 assengers—or 
nearly six times our whole population. 


| Business welfare and _ business 


the activity of the railways. 

| ‘There is on extremely important aspect 
of our railways to which most of us fail to 
| give due attention. When we think of the 
place that these lines occupy in our busi- 
| hess structure, we are apt to consider only 


| the service that they render, the elements! 


of competition, the varied phases of their 
| financing. But another immensely signifi- 
cant factor which ought to be strongly 
Stressed is the market that the railways 
afford for all kinds of commodities. The 
railways as buyers form one of the fore- 
most stimulating and sustaining forces in 
our economic mechanism. Their purchases 
of fuel, materials, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies run the gamut of the productive in- 
dustries. 

_According to the most careful computa- 
tion, the Class I railways bought more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of goods es- 
sential to their operation in the year 
1930. Just think what that means 
terms of busy factories and farms, active 


mines and lumber yards; in other words, | 
| tens of thousands of jobs for workers in| 


| practically every field. 
If we include indirect as well as direct 
purchases, the railways use more than one- 


fifth of all the timber that is cut in this | 


|country. They take nearly one-quarter 
of all the bituminous coal produced, and 
not far from one-fifth of all the fuel oil. 
About 17 per cent of the total iron and 
| steel output of the United States finds 
| uilization on the railways. I hardly need 
|to enumerate the specific articles 


and ties, the wheels, axles, and tires, the 
bolts, spikes, frogs, and switches, the nuts 
and rivets, the big boilers, the turn-tables, 
and soon. Those are the perfectly obvious 
things. 

And most of us realize, too, 
railways have to use great quantities of 


cement, of grease, of ballast, of electrical | 
But, | 


materials of every conceivable sort. 
until we are confronted with the cold fig- 
ures, few of us appreciate the fatt that the 
railways spend more than $20,000,000 an- 
nually for such items as “stationery and 
| printing.” They spend $7,500,000 for rubber 
}and leather goods. And in the smaller 
| items connected chiefly with the passenger 
| Service, they provide a market for just 
about every line of merchandise. 


Fixed Charges Said to Equal 
Half or More of Earnings 


The figures as to the value of annual 
purchases by the railways do not include 
the value of materials and supplies that 
|are purchased indirectly for the railways 
by contractors who carry on construction 
work, who build equipment, or do other 
| work for the railways on a contract or 
|lump-sum agreement basis. If we were 
|to add these other values, the total would 
be even more astonishing. 

Between half and two-thirds of all the 


money that the railways earn is unavoid- | 
ably devoted to fixed charges which can- | 


not be cut down—taxes, interest on their 
| bonds, ete. Such a situation, of course, 
makes matters difficult for the companies 
when they are hit by a depression like 
the one we are now combating. The de- 
pression cuts down their receipts—they 
| cannot earn so much—so they naturally 
| Want to reduce-expenditures in something 
like the same degree. But it is hard for 
the railways to do that, because so large 
& proportion of their obligations are 
“rigid.” Here, certainly, 1s one of the for- 
| midable, deeply - rooted quandaries in 
| Which the companies find themselves. 
ons is plain, under such conditions, that 
1ey 
saults, their most determine 
those items that do lend 
| reduction. Such an item is the operating 
| expense. I am omitting wages, which, of 
course, present far too delicate and com- 
| plicated a question for me 
| fairly in this brief period. 
Right here is where 
| clency comes in. And such efficiency has 
;come in with some really resounding tri- 
| umphs. The railways have been, and still 
; are, in the very front rank of American 
| industries and activities as regards the 
introduction of new methods, improved de- 
vices, ingenious short-cuts, and in general 


d efforts, upon 


superior management in the handling of | 


their distinctive engineerng problems. In 
many ways ther achievements along this 
line have been positively startling. 


Discusses Attempts 


At Greater Efficiency 


_In the “Yearbook of Railroad Informa- 
tion,” in the pages of our own Depart- 
ment’s “Commerce Yearbook,” and in va- 
rious concise summaries such as the re- 
cent admirable study by Professor Nelson 
Lee Smith of Dartmouth, we 


efficiency that the railways 
making. Let us look at a tew 

The year 1920 was a year of very heavy 
frcieht traffic on the rail lines—but in 
1926 the freoght which the railways car- 
ried was greater than in , 
37,000,000,000 ton-miles. Did they need 
vastly more rolling stock to accomplish 
this? They most emphatically did not. 
They achieved this splendid result with 
7,500 fewer licomotives, 65,000 fewer 
freight cars, and a decrease of 18,000,000 


have been 
of these. 


is | 


Their | 


these figures with those of other! 


In 1930, Ameri-| 


2 develop- | 
ment are tied up with every phase of | 


in| 


of | 
}routine type that the lines buy—the rails | 


that the | 


must direct their most vigorous as- | 


themselves to | 


to analyze | 


augmented effi- 


find the) 
| facts about the remarkable strides toward | 


1920 by about | 


freight-train miles. That ‘certainly dem- | 
onstrates an extraordinary rise in effi- 
ciency of operation. 


In 1920, each railway freight car trav-} 
eled, on the average, 25.1 miles each day— 
but a decade later this figure had been 
increased to 32.3 miles per day, an in- 
|crease of 29 per cent (reduction in traffic 
cut this average in 1930, but the height- 
ened efficiency remained available, none 
|the less). In 1920, the average freight 
train consisted of 37 cars—but 10 years 
later that figure had risen to 49 cars, an 
increase of 32 per cent. The roads man- 
aged to bring about an increase of 34 per 
cent in average freight-train speed over 
the same period. 

They reduced by 30 per cent the number 
of pounds of coai required to move 1,000 
tons of freight and cars for the distance 
of one mile. They brought about the 
drastic reduction or 71 per cent in the 
payments required to be made for loss 
and damage to freight; the service has! 
thus become substantially more reliable, 
and shipments more secure. 


I spoke a moment ago about the rather | 
remarkable increase in the speed of the 
average’ American freight train during 
the past decade. Not only has this been 
helpiul in enabling the railways to econ- 
omize; it has had a notable influence on | 
the business of merchandising. 

One of the outstanding trends in retail | 
business in recent years nas been the one 
that is generally described as “hand-to- | 
mouth buying’—the purchase of rather | 
small quantities of up-to-date goods just | 
as_ they are needed, instead of keeping | 
a big, diversified stock on hand in the! 
store. Merchants are able to do this now- | 
adays much more effectively than they | 
could in the past, because, with the greater | 
speed of freight trains, they can get the| 


ordered merchandise more quickly from 
the suppliers. 


Devices Employed 
To Improve Services 


A competent economist who has studied | 
this matter carefully said the other day 
that the actual savings to American busi- 
ness from this source amount to many 
millions of dollars annually. This is just 
|@ single example of the way in which the 
| achievements by the railways in the field 
|O0f efficiency have provided dollars-and- 
cents benefits not merely for themselves, 
| but for the entire structure of American 
| business. 

I wish I had more time to tell you 
about the specific devices introduced by 
the railways in the interest of efficiency 
| and economy of operation. In many 
freight yards, for instance, there have | 
been installed devices known 
tarders, which serve in a measure to con- 
trol automatically the movement of cars | 
in switching. They do away with a vast | 
amount of waste motion. | 

At one freight yard in Pennsylvania an | 
annual saving of more than $82,000 has 
been effected through the installation of | 
the retarders. At an important point in| 
Ohio the retarders have enabled cars to 
be delivered to the freight houses on an | 
average of 1 hour and 30 minutes sooner | 
than before; here again we see a distinct | 
advantage to business men. 

We have witnessed an increasing ap- 
plication of power tools in work on rail- | 
way tracks and structures—such devices 
as the power tamping tools, pneumatic 
spike-drivers, paint Sprayers, and so on, 
| all achieving notable economies. 

The railways and locomotive manufac- 
|turers have bettered the designs and im- 
proved the materials of their steam loco-| 
motives—adding more than 20 per cent, 
on an average, to the tractive power since 
1920. _ Various terminal areas have been 
electrified, and plans are under way for, 
extensive electrification of main lines 
in certain regions. There has been a) 
gain of 40 per cent in the mileage equipped | 
with automatic signals; this has been a| 
big factor in minimizing delay and in-! 
creasing safety. | 

For American railways as a whole the 
Passenger traffic has been 
in recent years. As all of us realize, the 
competition of motor vehicles—private 
autqmobiles and busses—has cut into it! 
severely. Recognizing this fact frankly | 
and facing its couraegously, the railways | 
have set out energetically to improve | 
their passenger accommodations and to 
make them as appealing as possible to 
the average traveler. 

One of the more striking “experiments, 
which has apparently been highly success- | 
ful, is that of cooling and conditioning | 
the air for an entire train, or for the 
dining car alone, in hot periods or areas. 
Since this involves keeping the windows 
down, it means, too, that smoke and 
cinders are “out” of the trains provided 
with the new equipment. All these things 
prove pretty conclusively that the rail- 
way executives are alert and vigorous in 
their determination to please the public 


in the extremely competitive field of trans- 
portation. 





| 


unprofitable | 


‘New Orleans to Havana 


as car-re- | - 


'ness and are thoroughly alert, progressive, 





This railway passenger service competes 
with buses, which, as we all know, have 


Hearings Scheduled 


Hearings scheduled for the week begin- 
ning Nov. 2 and radio applications just 
received were announced Oct. 31 by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 


Nov. 2.—Visual broadcasting: 


Pilot Radio & Tube Corp., Lawrence, 
Mass., construction permit, 2,000-2,100 kc., 
250 w. To experiment so as to cause no 
interference. 


Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
New York, N. Y., construction permit, 2,850- 
2,950 ke., 1 kw. 

Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 
delphia, Pa., construction permit, 
2,850, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 
000 ke., 1,500 w. 

Experimental: Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., construction per- 
mit, 8,650, 17,300 ke., 1,500 w. 

Special experimental: Franz Telewski, 
North Bergen, N. J., construction permit, 
11,000-12,000 ke., 100 w. 

Nov. 3.—Visual broadcasting: 

Television Laboratories, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., construction permit, 2,100 ke. 
or 1,500 w., as assigned; time variable. 

Indiana's Community Broadcasting Corp., 
Hartford City, Ind., construction permit, 
2,750-2,850 ke., 40 w.; two hours each day. 

Nov. 4.—Broadcasting 

South Dakota State School of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., renewal of 
1,200 ke., 100 w.; unlimited time. 

WPG Broadcasting Corp., Atlantic City, 
N. J., renewal of license, 1,100 ke. 5 kw.; 
shares with WLWL 

Missionary Society of St. Paul The Apos- 
tle, New York City, renewal of license, 1,100 
ke., 5 kw.; shares with WPG 

Leonard E. Wilson, Trinidad, Ohio, 
untary assignment of license, 1,420 kc., 
w.; unlimited time. 

Nov. 5.—Broadcasting: 

Weber Jewelry & Music Co., Inc. St. 
Cloud, Minn., construction permit, 1,500 ke., 
50 w.; share with KGFK. 

KGFK, Red River Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Moorhead, Minn., renewal of license, 1,500 
ke., 50 w.; unlimited time 

Capitol City Broadcasters 
Dak., construction permit, 
12 hours daily. 

KGFX, Dana MeNeil, 
newal of license, 580 kce., 
Nov. 6.—Broadcasting 
Westchester Broadcasting Corp., Yonkers, 
N. Y., modification of license, 1,050 ke., 100 
w.; unlimited time Present assignment, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., shares with WGBB, WJBI 

and WMBJ. 

WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., construction permit, 830 kc. 1 kw. 


Phila- 
2,750- 
60,000-80, - 





Mines, 
license, 


vol- 
100 





Co., Pierre, 
580 ke., 100 


s 
W.; 
Pierre, S. 
200 w.; 


Dak.; re- 
daytime. 


achieved a remarkable expansion in re- | 


And Applications Filed for Permits 


States Improve 


Increased Power for Three 
Lighthouses Will Aid 
Ships Off South Carolina 
And Florida Coasts 


More powerful lights, to aid the coast-, 


wise traffic along the shores of South 
Carolina and Florida, have been an-| 
nounced by the Lighthouse Service, of the 
Department of Commerce. 
well known primary lighthouses, and a} 
been improved by the installation of more 
modern apparatus. 


The first of these lights, at Cape Ro- 
main, S. C., just to the northward of 
Charleston, has been increased in power 
from 280,000 to 430,000 candlepower. The 
lens in the light tower has been modified 
and the incandescent oil vapor illuminat- 
ing apparatus has been replaced by elec- 
tric incandescent light. 


Further south, about midway in 
length of the Florida east coast, Cape 
Canaveral Lighthouse has also come in 
for improvement and now has a light of 
430,000 candlepower. Canaveral is one of 
the group of Florida lighthouses which | 
guide vessels approaching the Straits of | 
Florida entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Between Palm Beach and Miami, Fla., 
is Hillsboro Inlet Lighthouse, a tall skele- 
ton steel tower which has more than once 
been threatened by tropical hurricanes. 
With its new illuminating aparatus, which 
is to be placed in service about Jan. 1, 
it will have a candlepower of 5,500,000, | 
making it the most powerful light on the | 
South Atlantic Coast. 


For those vessels entering the Missis- | 
sippi River, an improvement was made 
in the masthead light of South Pass | 
Lightship on Oct. 15. This light was also | 
electrified, resulting in its light being in- | 
creased to 71,000 candlepower.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


the | 


Mail Contract Awarded 


The Seatrain Lines, Inc., of New York 
City, were on Oct. 31 awarded the contract | 
for carrying the mails by water from New | 
Orleans, La., to Havana, Cuna, Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown announced. 

The contract runs for a period of 10 
years, and is to start not earlier than Jan. 
1, 1932, nor later than one year from the| 
date the contract is signed. | 

The company’s bid was as follows: Ves- | 
sels of Class 6—$2.50 per nautical mile; | 
Class 5—$4 per mile; Class 4—$6 per mile; | 
Class 3—$8 per mile. 


cent years because of the various attrac- 
tive qualities of their service. A consid- 
erable number of the railways have gone 
into the bus business “on their own”; in} 
1930, 81 rail companies operated 4,000 
buses, covering 50,000 route miles. In 
the freight field the railways are in com- 
petition with motor trucks—and here 
again we find the rail lines, today, start- 
ing to meet the competition in its own 
field of action. 

In some sections of the country the 
railroads now pick up merchandise with 
trucks at the door of a factory or store 
and, after carrying it to the city of desti- 
nation on the rail lines, deliver it to the 
store-door of the consignee—at exactly the | 
same rate as the old-time charge for trans- | 
portation by rail alone from station to) 
station. Some railways are even prepared | 
to render this door-to-door service at 
points within 300 miles of their stations. | 

A new and ingenious idea has been 
introduced in this connection. Containers | 
have been devised which serve as motor- 
truck bodies but which can easily be re- 
moved from the truck chassis and placed 
by means of cranes on railway flat cars 
(anywhere from two to four containers go- 
ing on each car); then at the destination | 
these containers are swung off, become} 
motor-truck bodies again, and carry the 
shipment directly to the place where it 
is wanted. Thus quarter-carloads (or! 
less), half-carloads, or three-quarter-car- | 
loads, as well as larger quantities, can go| 
straight through from place of origin to 
actual destination without the trouble and | 
expense involved in loading and unload- 
ing at the railway stations. | 

I naturally can not go into the conten- | 
tious questions of competition between the 
various agencies of transportation. These} 
questions are enormously complex. They 
involve endless technicalities. Many strong, 
valid arguments can be advanced on every 
point at issue. Most of these problems 
come within the province of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission and of the Con- 
gress. I can not undertake even to sum- 
marize them within the few minutes of 
a radio talk. 

What I do want to emphasize is the big 
salient fact that our American railways 
today, with very few exceptions, are ren- 
dering enormous service to American busi- 


and “in tune with the times.” Their future 
as an indispensable agency of transporta-| 
tion seems to me to be secure. 


in Radio Cases 


daytime. Requests authority only to move 
transmitter. 
+~++ 


Broadcasting applications: 

WGBS, American Radio News Corp., New 
York, N. Y., modification of construction 
permit granted Aug. 25, 1931, as to equip- 
ment, to extend completion date to Jan. 15, 
1932, and change studio location from Hotel 
Lincoln to Ritz Tower, Park Avenue and 
57th Street, New York City. 


Three of the! 


more inquiries than a month ago. 
' the 20,000,000 | 
| Russian lumber stocks have been sold. 
| recent general increase in-customs duties has 


| regard to the 


| for nearly 


— 


In Foreign Nations Reviewed | iheralized for 


Trends in Business Centers Abroad 


[ere orense in business and indu 


of the Department. The section 


follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—The general import and distri- 
bution trades during October were dull but 
exports of cereals at increasing prices con- 
|tinued heavy and the outlook is somewhat 
brighter. As a result of a stricter control 
over it, peso exchange improved considerably. 


lightship in the Gulf of Mexico, have just |The gold in the Caja de Conversion amounts 


to 274,400,000 gold pesos and in the Legations 
to 7,200,000 gold pesos. As compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930, exports during 
the first nine months of 1931 increased 72.2 
per cent in volume but declined 1.7 per cent 
in value. 


September sales of close outs of fancy tex- 
tiles were fair, but others were dull. Imports 
and sales of automobiles declined while prices 
were raised. Sales of medium and_ heavy 
trucks were very slow, but various light cars 
were sold for use as a new type of jitney. 


‘Sales of automobile parts were fair and of 


used cars good. The heavy exports of cereals 


lat steadily increasing prices during Septem- 
ber improved the outlook for camp construc- | 


tion and repairs and resulted in the place- 
ment of orders for lumber to arrive in Pa- 
rana and Bahia Blanca during November and 
December. 


All stocks of lumber are low and any im- | 
provement in the economic situation should | 


bring about heavy orders, especially for pitch 
pine about whose price there have been many 
It is esti- 
mated that three-fourths of 
The 


stry in Canada and Latin American coun- 
tries are reviewed in the weekly survey of world trade just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The survey is based on reports from foreign representatives 


+ 





| tember rose 
| crease of $302,000 over 


adversely affected the hardwood trade which | 


| already suffers because of the continued de- 


pression of the furniture and woodworking 
industries and apartment building trades. 


Brazil 


Brazil.—_Imports are practically at a stand- 
still, owing to the difficulty experienced by 


to the unwillingness of exporters to sell their 
drafts (they are required to sell those on for- 
eign buyers at around 16 milreis to the dol- 
lar—a rate considered by exporters too low). 


A decree has been issued which is believed | 
} will probably make imports, except such as | 


are received by branches of foreign compa- 
nies, still much more difficult. 
declares a moratorium on all 
falling due up to Dec. 31, 


the importer being required to deposit the 


foreign bills 


sion to be at the rate of 4 pence per milreis. 

However, it 
Government has reached an agreement with 
its foreign creditors relieving it of the neces- 
sity of servicing most of its foreign debt dur- 
ing the next three years and that efforts are 
being made tc reach a similar agreement with 
foreign debt of most of the 


change situation. The Bank of Brazil 
exported 945 kilos of gold to London. 
pared with a month ago, 
statement of eight banks shows that 


ary; their current deposits to have decreased 


|2 per cent, their other deposits to have in- | 


creased 3 per cent; and their cash to have de- 
creased 12 per cent. 


Brazil has decreased 18.5 per cent and of the 
Commercial Bank of Sao Paulo 17.5 per cent. 


This decree | 


in the meantime | 


is reported that the Federal | 





Building is practically at a standstill and the | 


demand for building materials, including 
hardware, is extremely depressed. The de- 
mand for machinery is paralyzed while the 
demand for radios and receiving sets, and 
especially for the former, is satisfactory. 


a year, the demand for imported 


| been some seasonal 


| brought out 


| to relieve unemployment. 
equivalent milreis with a bank, the conver- | 


| Value aggregating $10,332,000. 


| Montreal and Havana. 
| successful 


It also shows that the cash of the Bank of | 


dealing with Canada and Latin American countries 





to the Canadian chartered banks. The prohi- 
bition extends to March 1, 1932. Another 
dated Oct. 23 fixes the par value of the pound 
sterling for special or dumping duty pur- 
poses at 4.40 Canadian dollars from Oct. 26 
to Dec. 31. Since Oct. 1 the valuation of im- 
ports from Great Britain of a class or kind 
made in Canada has been fixed at 4.86 Ca- 
nadian dollars to the pound sterling and 
dumping duty collected sufficient to equalize 
this rate. Under the new ruling the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue will declare the 
average value of the pound twice monthly 
and the special or dumping duty will be the 
difference between that value and the 4.40 
Canadian conversion rate. 

More active trade is reported in_ eastern 
Canada and the continued gain in Winnipeg 
wheat prices is a favorable factor in western 
purchasing power Export grain movement 
through Montreal improving. There has 
decline in new automo- 
bile and truck sales in Quebec and the Mari- 
times, but volume continues good in acces- 
sories and parts. Increased demand for elec- 
tric power in some sections has been met by 
new transformer and control installations and 
a large Winter business is expected in house- 
hold electrical supplies. The large road con- 
struction program undertaken by the Prov- 
inces for the relief of unemployment has 
inquiries for camp equipment 


is 


and supplies. 


Gold production 
to a 


in the Province 
value of $3,850,000, an in- 
August. It is under- 
stood that the Dominion Government has 
contracted with the mines for delivery of 
their entire output to the Ottawa mint. Mild 
weather in the Prairies has curtailed the sale 
of seasonal lines but has been beneficial to 
threshing operations which are practically 
completed. Automobile repossessions have 


in Sep- 


| been heavier in October than in September. 
| Hardware 
importers in purchasing foreign exchange, and 


sales are increasing, especially in 
the wholesale branch. British Columbia lum- 
ber quotations are stiffening as a result of the 
low state of mill and retail stocks. 
building operations are seasonally slack but 
the Spring outlook is considered very good. 
No improvement is reported in agricultural 
implements, chemicals and machinery but 
there is a fair seasonal movement in rubber 
footwear and raincoats at lower prices. The 
City of Vancouver is preparing to borrow 
$1,000,000 to finance its public works program 
The production of 
pig iron and steel fell to very low levels in 
eptember with production of the former at 
17,500 tons and in the latter at 33,400 tons. 
Building permits, however, were considerably 
higher than in August and compare favor- 
ably with September a year ago, the total 
Montreal and 
Toronto reported gains and the total for New 


| Bruncewisk Province was also higher. 
States—an arrangement which should make | 
it possible to ease the present foreign I 
as 
Com- | 
the consolidated | steamehips operated across the Atlantic by | 
their | 
}loans and discounts have remained station- | 


Closer cooperation between the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways has 
been established through the decision of the 
latter to solicit passengers and freight for the 


the Canadian Pacific Company. A trial steam- 
ship service to Cuba will be established next 
month when the Canadian National Steam- 
ships place a small vessel on the run between 
If the experiment is 
a regular service will be estab- 
lished, 


Colombia 


Colombia.—There is no improvement in the | 


| generally depressed conditions throughout the 


| country. 


As | 


textiles is abnormally depressed, with the re- | 


sult that the domestic textiles industry, and 
particularly its cotton, knitting and to some 
extent woolen branches are enjoying a small 
boom. It is estimated that nearly 40 per cent 
of the vehicles of the country are laid up, 


Importers continue to decrease their 
purchases and business in all lines is greatly 
restricted. The new tariff modifications are 
reducing imports. The automotive market is 
very quiet. The only bright feature is the 
favorable prediction of a good coffee crop, 
both in quantity and quality, from the de- 


| partments of Antioquia, Caldas, and the two 


| Santanders. 


and the demand for automobiles, trucks, tires, | 


accessories 


and parts and particularly for | 


trucks, tires and ‘accessories is practically at | 


a standstill. 

Living costs in general have increased re- 
markably little considering the extent to 
which exchange has depreciated. Unemploy- 
ment does not represent the same 
situation here that it does in northern coun- 
tries, but despite that fact there is a con- 
stantly increasing degree of want among the 
large poor class. The necessity for the gov- 
ernment to economize on everything has 
made it impossible for public works to do 
much toward relieving unemployment. 


Canada 


Canada.-—An Order-in-Council issued Oct. 
19 prohibits the export of gold from Canada, 
except by license of the Minister of Finance 


O peration of Utilities in Kentucky 


serious | 
| practical 


Further reductions in the budget 
and salaries are designed to absorb the losses 
incurred through the tariff changes. The 
government is still effecting material econ- 
omies in its administration. Strong efforts 


are being made to continue payment of serv- | 


icing on external loans. 

The President has issued several decrees 
which are designed to maintain control over 
the movement of gold, 
exports of this metal. The most 
important decree increased import duties on 
many articles and prohibited the importation 
of others, mostly luxuries. Others provide 
that the paid-in capital and Jegal reserve 
fund of commercial banks musf not be less 
than 25 per cent of their total obligations to 
the public; requiring banks and individuals 
to deposit gold coin with the Banco de la 
Repyblica; limiting the amount of money to 
be mitted to Colombians living in foreign 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


Described at Federal Investigation 


‘Transcript of Testimony Concerns Control of Louisville 


Properties by ‘Standard’ System 


Publication of excerpts from _ tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 28 by Judson 
C. Dickerman, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 31 and proceeds as 
follows: 7 
Q. From the situation that you have out- 

lined in your report where does the practical 
control of policies remain? 


tical contro! of all policies remains exactly 
as before within the Byllesby organization, 
where it has been since 1913, when the Stand- 


properties in Louisville, Ky. 

Q. Was some arrangement made by the Lou- 
isville Gas & Electric Company of Kentucky 
at Ohio Falls, Louisville, Ky.? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that hydroelectric plant built in con- 
nection with the United States Government 
Dam No. 41, at the said Ohio Falls? A. Yes, 


sir, 
+++ 


Q. And what was the arrangement made by 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Kentucky for the construction of that hydro- 
electric plant in connection with the Gov- 
ernment dam? 





KBBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted June 26, 1931, for 
changes in equipment. 

KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Shawnee, Okla., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted Oct. 16, 1931, for change 
in equipment. 

WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., modification of construction 
permit to change transmitter and studio 
from Forrest Hotel to Hattiesburg Hotel, 
Mobile and Pine Streets, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

WJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting Co La 
Salle, Ill., modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with WJBL 
to unlimited. 

The following application was returned to 
the applicant: Renzia Ortman, Batesville, 
Ark., new station on 1,500 ke. (did not 
comply with General Orders 111, 115, 116 


and 102). 
ar i 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W2XAL, Shortwave Broadcast Corp., 
Coytesville, N. J., modification of construc- 
tion permit for change in transmitter lo- 
cation to Boston, Mass., decrease in power 
to 5 kw. and change in call letter to W2XAL. 
Relay Broadcasting. 

WPL, Northern States Power Co. St. 
Croix Falls, Wis., request for automatic fre- 
quency control; power. 

W2XCK, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, 
N. Y., license to cover construction permit 
for 23,100, 24,100, 26,100, 31,000, 37,000, 45,000, 

55,000, 65,000 kc., 150 w.; experimental. 

City and County of Honolulu, Honolulu, 
T. H., construction permit for 1,712 to 2,470 
ke.; specifically 2,452 ke., 100 w.; police. 

Empire Broadcast Corp. of Virginia 
mouth, Va., construction permit for 
ke., 500 w.; special experimental 
Allen, Va Alexandria, Va., 
permit for 1,305 ke., 500 W.; special experi- 
mental. Falmouth, Va., construction per- 
mit for 3,492.5 ke., 500 w.; special experi- 
mental. 

WJU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of time to June 30, 1932; point-to- 
point, 


Fal- 
4,797.5 
Glen 
construction 


A. The Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
of Kentucky by vote of its directors requested 
the Byllesby Engineering & Management Com- 
|} pany to bid on the construction of Gov- 
ernment Dam No. 41 and guaranteed Bylilesby 
| Engineering & Management Corporation 
against all loss and damage if the latter's 

bid to the United States Government for 
the contract to construct Government Dam 
| No. 41 at Ohio Falls. Louisville, was accepted. 
The agreement further provided if any profit 
accrued to Byllesby Corporation because con- 
tract price exceeded cost of construction plus 
5 per cent fee, the excess receipts over such 
cost should revert to the Louisville Hydro- 
electric Company. 


I have here used the term Louisville Gas 
| & Electric Company and the Louisville Hydro- 
electric Company properly. The relations be- 
tween the Byllesby Corporation in this agree- 
ment were with the Louisville Hydro- 
| electric Company, as a distinct corporation 
} in the group. 
| The Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
| interests contemplated the construction of a 
| hydroelectric station in connection with the 
| improvement of navigation work. It was pre- 
sumably to the interests of the affiliated 
organizations under the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company to have the construction 
of the dam and the power house proceed 
simultaneously and if possible both be con- 
structed by the Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation, which in any event 
would have designed and supervised the con- 
struction of the power station. 

Q. Did the Byllesby company get a contract 
for the dam? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it built the hydroelectric plant 
for the Loutsville Hydro-electric Company at 
the same time. did it? A. Yes, sir 
» Q Is the hydroelectric plant subject 
the provisions of the Federal Power Act? 
| Yes, sir. 


to 
A. 


-~+ + 
Q. 
the hydroelectric plant would be subject to 


the scrutiny of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, would they not? A. Yes, sir. * 


Q. Do you know whether the Federal Power | the 


Commission has acted upon the claims of the 


Louisville Hydroelectric Company as to the 
costs of constructing this plant? 

A. It has had an accounting examination, 
but that is all within the Commission. The 


| Commission has not formally reached a deci- 


| 


| Power Company, does it not? 


A. From the situation as outlined the prac- | 


sion. 
Q. The Louisville Gas & Electric Company 

Kentucky owns the Waterside Electric 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It leases that plant to the Kentucky 
Coke Company and that company is also 
owned by the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware? A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. The Kentucky Coke Company furnishes 
power from that plant to the owner of the 


of 


| plant, the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 


ard Gas & Electric Company acquired utility | 


of Kentucky? A. Yes, sir 
-~+ + 
Q. Describe the practice of the Louisville 


Gas & Electric Company of Kentucky, the 


| distributing company, with respect to the sale 


for the construction of a hydroelectric plant | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' omy 


| drafts and assist 


of merchandise? 

A. No merchandise has been sold by the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken- 
tucky during the past 18 years but space is 
allotted free to dealers to display electric and 
gas equipment. Louisville having had for 
Many years well developed merchandising 
outlets, the local management appears to 
have found it advantageous to remain out of 
the sale of appliances, except as it encour- 
ages local dealers to push their own sale of 
appliances. S 

Q. Describe the local supervisory engineer- 
ing staff of the distributing company. 

A. The local supervisory engineering staff 
contains men of long experience in local op- 
erations, who watch the adequacy and econ- 
of all operations from an operating 
standpoint, prepare the preliminary budget 
in planning new develop- 
ments. The general accounting of the several 
corporations within the group is_ carried 
through or completed by the headquarters 
system accounting department. 

Q. How many employes are employed 
the company and what is their average wage? 


A. From a summary sheet giving the num- | 


ber of employes and pay rolls there were em- 
ployed during July, 1930, 1,956 persons with an 
average pay of $1,340 per year, and in July 
1931, there were 1,378 employes at practically 
the same annual wage. The two lists vary 


| considerably as to wages and total pay roll 


for such groups of occupations as special con- 


| struction and in the natural gas department 


so there are also minor reductions in both 


|mumbers and group total wages in 1931 com- 


| 
And the charges for the construction of | mileage in the sense that 


pared with 1930 in most of the functional 
subdivision lists. This average wage for em- 
ployes appears much below that reported for 
several companies in these hearings. 

7. ¢ 

Q. Describe the several electric companies 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
group. 

A. With the exception of the electric prop- 
erty at Madison, Ind., which city is about 40 
miles northwest of Louisville upstream on the 
Ohio River, the field of distribution of gas 
and electricity is generally limited to Louis- 
ville and suburbs within moderate distances 
on the Kentucky side of the river. The most 
distant community directly served is almost 
30 miles from the center of the city 

Furthermore, though the system 
connected with other nonaffiliated 
with one exception the nonaffiliated syst 
bring their transmission lines close to Louis- 
ville for interconnection 

Thus the Louisville Gas 
pany has built but little 


is in 
syste 


& Electric Com- 
transmission line 
many other elec- 
tric companies have been shown to have. 
The higher voltage lines are primarily feed- 
ers between the local generating stations and 
local distribution system substations. 


In 1930 the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 


Local | 


restricting as far as / 


by | 


d Department of Commerce Analyzes Recent Student Aviators 


‘New Ruling Also Applies to 


| Private Fliers But Ex- 
| eludes Commercial and 
| Transport Pilots 

| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|lations, if an applicant’s vision without 
glasses does not meet the requirement of 
| 20/50 in either eye or if his depth percep- 
| tion without glasses is more than 30 milli- 
meters he may be issued a student permit 
qualifying him for the grade of private 
pilot’ if his vision in each eye corrects to 
20/30 or better by spectacles or correcting 
lenses in his goggles and his depth percep- 
tion is not more than 30 millimeters while 
wearing such correction. (The fraction 
20/30 means that at a distance of 20 feet 
from the vision-test letters, a person can 
read what an individual with normal eye- 
sight should be able to read at 30 feet. 
Depth perception is the ability of the in- 
dividual to judge distances accurately.) 

“In presenting themselves before the 
medical examiners of the Aeronautics 
Branch, who are located throughout the 
United States and number more than 800, 
applicants must possess the spectacles or 
goggles with correcting lenses fitted 
therein and must use them while taking 
the visual and depth perception tests. 

“Furthermore, the Department is insist- 
ing, by an amendment to the Air Com- 
merce Regulations, that the failure of 
student and private pilots to wear cor- 
recting lenses where vision does not meet 
requirements of the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations without such correction while op- 
erating aircraft, will constitute grounds 
for suspension or revocation of licens. 

“Inspectors and medical examiners of 
the Aeronautics Branch throughout the 
United States are being notified of the 
change ‘in the requirements. The medi- 
cal examiners, who issue student per- 
mits, and the Aeronautics Branch in- 
spectors who issue and renew private pilot 
licenses, are being instructed to note on 
the permit or license that the ‘Holder 
Shall Wear Correcting Lenses While Op- 
eraing Aircraft.’ 


“The medical examiners have been is- 
sued definite instructions that they are not 
to qualify applicants requiring correcting 
| lenses unless their corrected vision is at 
| least 20/30 in each eye and their cor- 
|rected depth perception is not more than 
|30 millimeters. 


Several Factors Listed 


| “Our action, which is applicable only 
| to student and private pilots and does not 
permit them to progress to higher grades 
of licenses, is based upon several factors. 
Included among these are: 

“We have just recently completed a de=- 
tailed study of physical defects in air- 
plane pilots, and while it shows that the 
physically normal persons are more suc- 
cessful than those with slight physical 
defects in qualifying, as pilots and in 
achieving safety records after qualify- 
ing, it is beleved that correction of the 
visual defects will permit satisfactory per- 
formance of student and private pilots. 

“Another reason lies in the improve- 
ment that has been and still is being 
made in aircraft design from the stand- 
point of comfort and convenience in op- 
eration. In open cockpit planes the cowl- 
ings have been so develepod that blasts 
of air from the propeller slipstreem and 
from the force of the plane moving 
| through the air have been greatly di- 
verted so that the danger of goggles being 
blown off in flight is very remote. Then, 
too, the increased number of cabin planes 
} which require no flying togs on the part 
of airmen permit a pilot wearing the cor- 
recting lenses to operate with practically 
the same effectiveness at all times as the 
pilot who dos not have to wear corrective 
lenses. 

Type of Goggles Improves 


“Still another point may be mentioned 
and that pertains to goggles, The type 
of goggle now in use is far more com- 
fortable and efficient than those made in 
the past. In a majority of cases goggles 
| with plain glass can be worn over spec- 
tacles without producing any discomfort. 

“Student and private pilots are pro- 
hibited by the Air Commerce Regulations 
from engaging in any commercial flying 
| activities whatever. This means they can- 
not carry persons or cargo for hire or 
reward in either licensed or unlicensed 
aircraft. Thus, the public using air trans- 
portation as passengers does not come in 
| contact with the student and private pilot. 

“The vision requirements for limited 
commercial and transport pilots, who are 
permitted to conduct commercial opera- 
| tons and carry passangers and cargo for 
hire and reward, remain the same. For 
| these grades of licenses, the Aeronautics 
Branch requires that holders of limited 
commercial and transport pilots possess 
normal vision.” 


pany, through a subsidiary, joined with the 

Union Gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati 
jin constructing an 8l-mile long 138, k.v. sin- 
gle circuit steel tower transmission line be- 
tween the Ohio Falls hydroelectric plant of 

the Louisville Hydroelectric Company and the 
Columbia generating station near Cincinnati. 
This line has a capacity of 45,000 k. v. a. It 
was designed and built by Byllesby Engineer- 

ing & Management Corporation, but substan- 
tially one-half of the line was to become the 
property of the Cincinnati Company. This 
line has been in active service since October, 

1930, and has transmitted in the period Jan. 

1, 1931, to July 31. 1931. 

To Cincinnati, 45.656.250 kilowatt 

an average price of 
| hour 

From Cincinnati, 15,283,080 kilowatt hours 
at an average price of .11845 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

Q. Describe the plan of utilization of the 
transmission line from the hydroelectric sta- 
tion. 

A. The plan of utilization of this line was 
that the excess generating capacity available 
jin 1930 to 1932, in the system of the Union 
gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati would 
be made available to the Louisville Gas & 
| Electric Company, which was without ade- 
quate reserve capacity for the near future 
until such time as it appeared wise for the 
latter company to install a large economical 
unit, when it might be in position for a few 
years to apply reserve capacity to Cincinnati, 
thus enabling the Cincinnati system to poste 
pone installation of generating equipment. 

At the time of the erection of this 81-mile 
circuit, it was estimated that the investment 
of $1,900.000 in a transmission line and nec- 
essary substation equipment postponed an 
investment at Louisville in generating plant 
of $4,000,000, thus saving annual interest, 
taxes and depreciation costs of about $315,000. 
In addition to this capital saving on installae 
tion, the fact that the Cincinnati system op- 
erated under Eastern Standard Time and 
Louisville under Central Time, reduced the 
combined systems coincident peak to several 
thousand kilowatts less than the sum of the 
two system peaks, making equipment in one 
system available to help carry the peak on 
; the other system. ultimately decreasing the 

necessary capital investment 

Q. What operating economies were expected 
to result from the construction of this transe 
mission line? 

A There were also important operating 
economies resulting from the fact that at 
times the hydroelectric plant at Louisville 
| could generate more kilowatt hours than the 
Louisville system required, which excess kilo- 
watt hours, transmitted to Cincinnati could 
replace fuel generated power in the latter 
system. At other times, since the Cincinnati 
steam electric stations were of higher econ- 
|; omy of production than a goodly part of the 
| Louisville steam plant. the more cheaply pro- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


hours, at 
0621 cents per kilowatt 
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Richmond Area Conservative Purchases Earlier in Season Be- Industrial State 


General Business Takes Sea- 
sonal Upturn; Crops 
Abundant, But Prices Are 
At Low Levels 





Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 31—General busi- 
ness in the Fifth Federal Reserve District 
took a seasonal] upturn in September, ac- 


cording to the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, which 
has just been released for publication. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Fall trade began in September and gen- 
eral business took a seasonal upturn. The 
volume of business in September and early 
October was less than in recent years 
but showed about the usual increases over 
the business done in August. 

In banking, September and early Octo- 
ber witnessed some marked — changes, 
among them being exceptional withdrawals 
from savings and time deposits in mem- 
ber banks, an unusually rapid rise in the 
outstanding circulation of Federal reserve 
notes, a decline in loans at member banks, 
and a material increase in rediscounts at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


Debits Increase 


Debits to individual accounts figures for 
five weeks ended Oct. 14, 1931, showed 
about the usual seasonal increase over 
debits in the preceeding five weeks, ended 
Sept. 9, 1931, but were nearly 14 per 
cent less than debits in the correspond- 
ing five weeks last year, ended Oct. 15, 
1930. Commercial failures in the Fifth 
District in September were 10.5 per cent 
less in number than failures in Septem- 
ber, 1930, but aggregate liabilities in- 
volved in insolvencies in the 1931 month 
were approximately 50 per cent greater. 

Employment conditions showed no im- 
provement in September or the first half 
of October. Coal production in September 
showed a seasonal increase over August 
production, but was much below the pro- 
duction of September, 1930. Fifth district 
tetxile mills continued to operate on orders 
for immediate shipment, but cotton con- 
sumption in the district and in the United 
States in September exceeded consump- 
tion in September last year. 

Cotton prices declined further during 
September, but the decline was at least 
temporarily checked in the first half of 
October. ; 

Retail-and wholesale trade in September 
both showed seasonal increases over Au- 
@ust trade, but was in less volume than 
in September last year. 

Tobacco Markets 


The department of agriculture further 
increased its estimate of cotton produc- 
tion for 1931 in its Oct. 8 report. To- 
bacco markets in the Carolinas and bor- 
der counties of Virginia were open in 
September and sold about the usual 
amount of tobacco at prices below those 
of last year. September weather was 


too dry and hot for development of late 
crops, except cotton, but was id al tor 


curing and harvesting crops which ma- 
tured before September. 

The district has fine yields of all crops 
this vear, but the prices for nearly all 
agricultural products are very low and 


the year’s operations will not be profitable 


to many farmers. One of the best fea- 


tures of the situation in agriculture is 
the abundance of food and feed crops 
raised in the fifth district this year, and 
the possession of these products will 
enable farmers to get along with less 
cash or credit this coming Winter than 
they needed last year when the drought 
in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
to some extent in North Carolina, killed 
all gardens, reduced fruit and truck yields 
to a minimum, cut yields of corn and 
hav in half or worse, and burned up 


pasture grasses. 


Wisconsin Studies 
» Group 
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Legislative Committee Hears 


Arguments for and Against 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 31. 

The Wisconsin legislative interim com- 
mittee on banking, appointed by Gov. La 
Follette to make recommendations for 
legislation at a special session to be called 
soon, heard arguments on both sides of 
re at 
hearings in a number of cities during the 





the group or branch banking iss 


past week. 


A. P. Kenney, Waunakee, a banker for- 
merly opposed to group banking, told 
the committee in its final hearing in 
Madison that banking activities of re- 
cent months had caused him to change 
his point of view in favor of group 


banking. 


Burne Pollick, of the Anchor State Bank 
of Milwaukee, and H. A. Braun, formerly 
of the First Wisconsin National bank, 
went on record against group banking at 


the Milwaukee hearings 


“The time is inopportune for revision 
of banking laws,” Mr. Kenney declared. 
“I was opposed to group banking. I don't 
know why unless I was afraid they would 


gobble us up 


“Since then I have observed that a 
correspondent bank affiliated with the 
group system has provided better service 
to his institution than before joining the 
group, and that the parent bank back of 
at constituted another resource for his 


e own small bank.” 


L. B. Rowley, Madison, favored a com- 
pulsory clearing house law, and ques- 
tioned whether the committee’s proposed 
discrimination against national banks 
having more than 10 per cent of their 
stock owned by corporations is constitu- 


tional 


The committee has before it a proposal 
to create district clearing house associa- 
tions throughout the State. Membership 
would be limited to State and national 
banks meeting certain requirements. 
Banks not belonging to the clearing house 
associations would be denied State de- 


posits of any kind. 


Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Oct. 28. and made public Oct. 31, ag- 
gregated $7,563,000.000. or 19 per ccnt be- 
low the total reported for the preceding 
week and 33 per cent below the total for 


the corresponding week of last year 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers 
for which figures have been published 
weekly since January. 1919, amounted to 
$7,024,000,000, as compared with $8,614,- 
000,000 the preceding week and $10,552,- 
000,000 the week ending Oct. 29 of last 


year. 


Missouri Prison Demands 


Auto License Contract 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.. Oct. 31 


Formal demand has been made u on 


the Secretary of State, Charles U. Becke: 
by the Stat: Prison Board that a con.ra 
@or ihe manufacture of automobile lic 









plates be awarded to the State peni- 


tentiary at a price of 10 cents a pair. 


Secretary Becker recently announced 
that he had awarded the contract for 
manufacturing the plates to the S. G 
Adams Company of St. Louis for 13.89 


cents a pair. 


Banking Issue 


lieved Partly 





Res ponsible 


Ratio of Indebtedness to As- 


Dattas, TEx., Oct. 31.—Sales in most | situation was greatly improved by the re- 


lines of wholesale trade in the Eleventh! 


Federal Reserve District during September 
were larger than in the previous month 
and in some instances were more than 
seasonal, according to the monthly busi- 
ness, review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, just released for publication. 
The gains are largely accounted for, the 
review states, by e fact that merchants 
bought sparingly early in the season and 
are now buying to meet customer demand. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

According to the Oct. 1 estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture, the pro- 
duction of all major and most minor crops 
will greatly exceed that of a year ago, 
which will materially aid the farmers in 
making adjustments to present conditions. 
With an abundance of feed and large sup- 
plies of food for use during the coming 
year, the district's farmers are in a 
strategic position to hold the cost of pro- 
ducing 1932 crops to a low level. 

The low prices being received for cash 
crops have impaired his debt paying and 
purchasing power, yet this condition is 
being partially overcome by the intensive 
effort of farmers to gather crops with 
family labor. Rapid progress was made 
with the harvesting of crops in the 
Eleventh District during September owing 
to the prevalence of ideal weather condi- 
tions for this work. 

While the lack of moisture reduced the 
prospective yields of some crops and re- 


; tarded the seeding of winter grains, the| 


light to heavy rains which fell over a large 
area of the district toward the middle of 
October will be beneficial to late maturing 
crops, and will enable farmers to proceed 
with seeding and plowing operations 
Ranges in some portions of the district 
deteriorated rapidly during the month 
due to the lack of moisture, but livestock 
generally remained in good flesh. The 


Seasonal Trade Gain 


Less Than Average 


In St. Louis District 

Credit Demand Below That 
In Evidence in Recent 
Years, Asserts Federal Re- 
serve Bank 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—Some seasonal 


increase in wholesaling and jobbing lines 


occurred in September in the Eighth Fed- 


eral Reserve District, but it was, generally 
speaking. less than the average for the 
last decade, according to the monthly re- 





view of the Federal Reserve Bank of St 
Louis, just released for publication 

The section of the review relating to fi- 
nancial conditions in the district follows in 
full text: 


Credit Demand Less 


The usual seasonal expansion in de- 
mand for credits by mercantile and 
manufacturing interests was less in evi- 
dence during the past 30 days than has 
been the case in recent years. Small in- 
ventories are the rule with wholesaling 
and jobbing concerns, and in virtually all 
manufacturing lines, production is being 
held to close relationship with orders 
booked. Commitments for both raw and 
finished goods are being cautiously made 
and numerous firms which are ordinarily 
in the market for extensive credit lines at 
this time of year are operating largely on 


their own resources. 


Demand for financing the harvesting 
/and movement of Fall crops has been 
less urgent than at the corresponding 
period in a number of years. Through- 
out the South farmers are employing a 
minimum of help for picking cotton and 
harvesting tobacco and rice crops. Liquida- 
tion with country banks in the Winter 
wheat areas has been in satisfactory vol- 
ume as a whole, though somewhat spotty 
in character There is a general dis- 
position on the part of farmers to hold 
their products for more favorable mar- 
kets. Demand for credit to finance live- 
stock for market continues active, particu- 
larly in the northern tiers of the district. 


Deposits Continue Decline 


Deposits of the reporting member banks 
continued the irregularly downward trend 
which started last April, and in the sec- 
ond week of October recorded a new low 
point for the vear. Loans of these banks 
fluctuated within a narrow range, and 
after recording a new low for the year 
in the second week of October, reacted 
slightly upward in the third wec’ of that 
month. Investments declined further, the 
total on Oct. 15, $215.538.000, comparing 
with $242.000,000, the high point of the 
year, reached on May 28. Borrowings of 
all member banks from the Federal re- 
aged slightly higher than 





serve bank ave } 
during the preceeding 30 days 


Interest rates charged by the commer- 
cial banks advanced slightly during early 
October. At the St. Louis banks current 
rates were as follows: Prime commercial 
paper 3 to 5 per cent; collateral loans, 3'» to 
515 per cent; loans secured by warehouse 
receipts, 4 to 5’: per cent; Inter-bank 
loans, 4 to 5'» per cent, and cattle loans, 5 


to 6 per cent 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





As of Oct. 31 


New York, Oct. 31 The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922. dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and colleetion 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 





Austria (schilling) secccoves  130.08669 
Belgium DelGA) ..-seevevevvccenes 13 
Bulgaria Pow. 44 cad seen eweesaanes 
Czechoslovakia (KrONe€) ... eseseees 2 .9Q26 
Denmark kror 2! f 








England (po 2. 837 
Finland m 728, 
































e (franc) 3.9291 
any € 6977 
Greece I 2881 
Holland 40.2978 
Hungary (pengO) ...eeeceeee 17.4657 
Italy i aachaeseseredan 5.1490 
Norway (KYOMG)  .-cecsseceseeseeee 21.4762 
Poland (zloty) 11.1895 
Portuga CRCUGO) .cceccacecs eae 3.7212 
» Roumania (leu ox 5967 
Spain (peseta 8.8994 
Sweden (krona 22.3375 
Switzerland franc) 19.4710 
Yugoslavia (dinar 1.7830 
China ‘(Chefoo tael) - 33.2916 
China (Hankow tae!) - 32.5312 
China (Shanghai tael) 32.0357 
China (Tientsin tae 33.4583 
China Hongkong dollar) 24.7678 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.0625 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 33.2916 
frivg (F do} 23.0000 
i Y é 28.7875 
) SS dc 

ic ar 
p . 99.9968 
nico (peso) obeeeea’s 37.4933 
wfoundiand (dollar) .....ceesees 89.4000 
Argentina (peso, ZOId) ....seeeeees 53.1609 
Brazil (milreis) coeceeenvecese 6.1000 
Chile (peso) ccecccceceess 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) 41.6000 
| Uruguay (peso) . 41.6000 
Colombia (peso) . + 96.5700 








cent rains. | sessed Valuation of Prop- 

Distribution of merchandise in both > . . 
wholesale and retail channels during the erty Is 14 Per Cent, Says 
past month was affected adversely by the ae > : 
unseasonably warm weather prevailing} Finance Officer 


throughout the month, as purchases of ii asst 
seasonal goods were delayed. While sales seen. 1 
of department stores in larger cities re- Tarnton, 5. Pawn 7. 
flected an increase of 22 per cent over For a State so highly industrialized, the 
the previous month, it was less than sea- | Pe? Capita debt of New Jersey municipali- 
sonal, and sales were 27 per cent smaller | ties and the percentage it represents of 
than ‘a year ago. assessed valuations is low, declares a re- 
Sales in most lines of wholesale trade POrt on general financial conditions by 
were larger than in the previous month, Walter R. Darby, State Commissioner of 
and in some instances were more than Municipal Accounts 
seasonal; yet these gains are accounted _ The assessed valuation of all taxable 
for largely by the fact that merchants Property, as of Dec. 31, last, was $6,594,- 
bought sparingly early in the season and 892,230, asserts the report. Against that 
have made replacement purchases as con- figure there was a total gross debt of 
sumer demand developed. As compared | $951,914,806, the ratio of the two amounts 
to October last year, sales in all report- being 14.43 per cent. It is added that 
ing lines reflected a large decline. Com-/|the assessed valuations were far below 
mercial failures showed a further increase, the actual value, the difference in many 
both the number of defaults and the , C@S€s being as much as 50 per cent 
volume of indebtedness greatly exceeding ,,4mong the larger cities, Trenton had 
those of the previous month and the cor- | the lowest proportionate debt, declares Mr, 








responding month in 1930. Darby. The percentages w as follows 
> : | Trenton, 11.25; Newark, 13.72; Jersey City, 
F urchases of Seasonal aaa cee n, 13.02; Atlantic City, 15.18, 
. : x : an aterson, 18.1. 

Goods Delayed by Weather “The valuation placed on property in 


The past month witnessed a rapid ex- |New Jersey for tax purposes is known 
pansion in the demand for Federal reserve | to be far under actual values,” says the 
bank funds. Loans by this bank to mem- report. “Many authorities regard assessed 


;ber banks rose from $13,651,000 on Sept. | valuation as representing between 50 and 


15 to $19,339,000 on Oct. 15, and on the 55 per cent of actual valuation. On this 
latter date compared to $10,578,000 on the valuation the debt ratio of the municipali- 
same date in 1930. ties of the State is only about 8 per cent 

Commercial loans of reserve city banks “With total population of 4,041,187, the 
reflected a moderate expansion during the gross municipal debt of $951,914,806 is 
four-week period ending Oct. 7, and in- | equivalent to $235.55 for each of the State’s 
vestments were increased by a substantial | inhabitants Overlaying the municipal 
amount. The daliy average of combined | debt there is a county debt totaling $187,- 
net demand and time deposits of member | 543,164, or 2.84 per cent of the $6,594,892,- 


, banks showed a further decline, the Sep- | 230 assessed valuation Of taxable prop- 


tember average being $724,824.000, as com- erty. On a per capita basis, this county 
pared to $746,063,000 in August, and $830,- | indebtedness is equal to $46.41. : 
125,000 in September, 1930. “Tax collections thus far in the current 
The valuation of building permits issued year show receipts are being well main- 
at principal cities was 9 per cent smaller , tained In some instances they are 
than in August, and was 59 per cent be- slightly in excess of those of the cor- 
low the figure for the corresponding month responding period of last year, accord- 
last year. Shipments of cement from | ing to returns received from various parts 
Texas mills reflected an increase over both of the State 
the previous month and the same month “The report covers 52 cities, 252 bor- 
last year, but production was moderately | oughs, 235 tow nships, 23 towns and 2 vil- 
smaller than in either comparative period. lages of the State. The lowest debt ratio. 
rama = on the basis of assessed property valuation 
is shown by the towns at 12.97 per cent and 








Business Conditions the highest by the boroughs at 16.64 per| 


cent. The debt ratios of other municipal 
divisions of the State are: Cities, 14.08 per 


| e | e 

9 7 cent; townships, 15.04 per cent, and vil- 

Continue Inactive  s: 8y2s.2 
ee total gross municipal debt and the 
‘i total assessed propety valuation are divided 

« j ay 
In Cley eland Area among the various divisions as follows 
Cities valuation, $3,963,371,098; debt. $$58,- 
185,496; boroughs valuation, $957,506,- 
_ oe 528, debt, $157,589.093; towns, valuation 
Sentiment Slightly Better, $758,097.419.. debt, $131,129,302; townships, 
3 ° . e valuation, $871,624.486, debt, $131,129,302, 
But Industries Display ana viniages, valuation $44/292,700, debt’ 
vr ene ° . _” | $6,714,934. 

W ailing Attitude, Says “On a per capita basis the lightest debt 


. is-shown by the townships at $175.80 and 
Federal Reserve Bank the heaviest by the villages at $492.66. The 
per capita debt of the cities is $259.28, 
ms 240.37. and } yhs ‘ ” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 31.—While busi- | tOWMS, $240.37, and boroughs, $218.91 
business sentiment has improved in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District, and al- 








though distributors’ stocks of merchandise Treasu ry An rournces New Offering 


Of 75 Million Dollars in 91-day Bills 


are low, actual orders have not been re- 
ceived in any increased volume by manu- 
facturers, and most industries are pursu- 
ing a waiting attitude, according to the} 
monthly business review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, just released for 
publication An offering of $75,000,000 in 91-day 


The district summary follows in full Treasury bills was announced Nov. 1 by 


text the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Changes in trade and industrial condi- Mellon. About $60,000,000 of the proceeds 


tions in the Fourth District in the past will be used to retire a like amount of 


month have been limited. Some improve-' bills that are maturing on Nov. 9. The 
ment of a seasonal nature was reported Treasury. therefore, i acquiring $15,- 


in most lines, but in the more important 900.000 in new money for running expenses 
ones changes were smaller than for sim-!of the Government The announcement 
ilar periods of preceding years, sO ad- fojjows in full text 

justed indexes touched new low levels for The Secretarv of the Treasury 


‘ gives 
the current depression. ‘ 


notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 


Waiting Attitude Displayed ury bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or 


A waiting attitude is displayed in most. the bouts. They will be 91-day bills; 





industries, and though sentiment improved and will be sold on a discount basis to 


following the announcement of the new the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
credit plan, and inquiries received by ceived at the Federal reserve banks, o1 
manufacturers indicate that stocks are the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p 
low, as yet they have not been trans- 
formed into actual orders in any volume 
Unit inventories at the end of the third 


Unit inventories at the end of the third Restoration of ‘Nuisance’ Taxes 


than a year ago and the dollar value down 
25 per cent 

Wholesale sales in all reporting lines 
in this district showed greater-than-sea- 
sonal improvement in September, and rae 
stocks at department stores advanced 
after allowing for seasonal changes. The 


monthly average, the first sizeable increase or interest on the public debt But all 

in many months T) 

1 in} ~~ 4 : these things cost money They cost a 
uilding Increased ereat deal of money Some of them can 


Building activity, though in very lim- 


ited volume, increased more than sea- be pared down, but no one suggests re- 
sonally in September, but fell off sharply ducing the interest on the public debt by 


in the first half of Octobe: Life insur- 
ance sales in Ohio and Pennsylvania were ling for 4! 
10 per cent smaller in September than a ©%D8 fOr 44 
year ago to reduc pensions paid to the veteran 


I 


Shoe production declined by less than of the Civil War or the Spanish-American 


the usual seasonal amount and output Wat 
in September in this District exceeded 


the same month last year by 10 per cent the veterans of the Great War. Yet those 
and in the first nine months wes slightly i¢™s. the interest on the public debt and 


t ay t} terans c titute 
larger than in the corresponding period ‘%€ Payments to the veterans constitu 


of 1930 more than $2,200,000.000 or more than halt 


In the manufacturing industries iron ©! Our total Federal expenditure: 
and steel production changed but little, ‘ensee Dara, > 
instead of increasing seasonally. Expand- Discusses Pay ment oh 
ing inquiries were reported in several Of Compensation Certificates 
fields in late October, but actual orders 
are still limited. Automobile production 
has reached a very low level, partly, it is 
understood, in preparation for new model 
introduction. Operations at parts and ac- 
cessory hardware, and machine tool 
plants remain at low levels, chiefly be- 
cause of the slump in the automobile in- 
dustry 

During the past few weeks there have 
been a number of bank suspensions in this | apout $1,.000.000.000 01 
dsitrict and the demand for currency has); us ' 
increased further, although recently the 
rate of increase has diminished somewhat 
This added demand for currency, together 
with the reduction in the country’s stock surplus grain and give it away to the tune 
of monetary gold following Great Brit- | of 


due for a number of 
ment at this time wo 
ate expenditure of about $2,000.000,000 


al 





} 


in demand for reserve bank credit. both $2.000,000,000. In other words there are 





for this district id for the country as projects being urged upon us, through 
a whole Ai member banks loans and widespread propaganda and considerable 
deposits have been reduced sharply in the public interest, which would call for the 
past few week raising within the next 12 months, in ad- 
The month proved very favorable for dition to our normal expenditures, of a 

he maturing and harvesting of argicul- sum not far from 10 thousand million 
tural crops. Prices on these commodities dollars or to put it differently of $10,000,- 
declined in September, but increased in 009,000. No one proposes that we raise 
the first three weeks of October. Other this by taxation The gentlemen who 
wholesale prices also advanced slightly in want us to spend all this money suggest 
the latter period that it can all be borrowed and therefore 
~ will not increase taxe I wonder if one 


“ ‘ believes that. ‘I wonder if anyone thinks 
> ate ¢ 
New Rates on State Funds the money which the Government spends 


does not eventually come out of the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers? Even supposing 


Are Fixed in Pennsylvania 
that it were possible to float in these 


HarrIseurG, Pa., Oct. 31. days of fear and de pression a loan of $10,- 


Beginning Novy. 1 the State will collect 000,000,000 to cover these worthy project 
interest 


for active accounts and 2 per cent for in- ing to pav at least 4 per cent In fact 
active accour Tiberty Bonds today cannot be sold at 
These raccs ve been fixed by the Board that rate It is nearer 4 per cont. B 





of Tinance and Revenue, State Treasurer even supposing the rate were 4 per cent 


Edward Martin has announced. The rates the annual cost to the taxpayer of inter- 
per cent in active depos- est on this new public debt would be $400,- 


9 


now paid are 
itories of State funds and 3 per cent for 000,000 or more than $1,000,000 a day 


inactive accounts e are already running behind to the tune 
On the Board in addition to Gen. Mar- of about $3,000,000 a day and the adoption 
tin are William A. Schnader, Attorney of these proposals would simply increase 


General; Charles A. Waters, Auditor Gen-|our deficit byeanother $1,000,000 a day 


jeral and Clyde L. King, Secretary of| Where is it going to stop? How are we| { 
Revenue, Igoing to stop it? What are we going!spirit of our people is unconquerable. 





STATE BANKING 














This Month 


$22.048.571.00 $27.182,546.29 


Miscellaneous internal | 44.541.302.04  46.861.914.28 








35,852.975.50 


Miscellaneous receipts 
of Government-owned 





miscellaneous 


$214.764,750.61 $183.422.621.99 





131,150.662 60 











15,000,090.00 


ultural marketing 


of Columbia (see 
$338,.243.808.88 $1.355,096.27 
expenditures $218.733 461.16 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


obligations 


$3.312.409.28 


Expenditures 
$9,023.894.43  $7,458,.477.85 
$9,023.894.43 $7,458,477.85 


expenditures $5,042 ,659.89 $4.146 068.57 


SUMMARY OF 


$107,200.701.16 
3.981,234.54 


Total general fund receipts $119.510,347.7 


$111,181,935.70 $122,822,.757.00 


expenditures 
fund expenditures 


$386 424,687.18 
9,023,894.43 


$338 243 808.88 
Total special 7,458.477.85 


$395,.448.581.61 $345,702.286.73 


expenditures $284.266,645.91 $222,879,529.73 
TRUST FUNDS 

of Columbia 

life insurance fund. 


$8 .964 492.29 
7,976,802.23 


$8,509 624.00 
Government ‘ 





$15,105,048.68 $17,627,909.01 
Expenditures 

of Columbia 
life insurance fund 


$4,084.724.87 $4,499,651.75 
Government 
1,992.043.45 


Investments 4.059, 209.60 





$9,.551,393.32 $12,916,348.80 


receipts or $5,553,655.36 $4,711,560.21 


Receipts and expenditures for 


Expenditures the District of Columbia 


is expended they are charged against 
expenditures the 
funds should be added 


for District 


1100, with 
g., 99.125. 


Tenders will not be received 
at the Treasury Department, Washington. 


and on the maturity date the face amount 


form only, and 
denominations of $1,000, 
and $1,000,000 
(maturity value). 
tenders be 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
envelopes which 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor 

No tender 


be supplied 


less than $1,- 
tender must 


an amount 
considered 


Is Advocated by Senator Bin gham 


[Continued from 
upturn raised the stock index from 71.7 in meeting our obligations whether they con- 
August to 74.7 per cent of the 1923-1925 sist of salaries to Government employes 
burden onto the shoulders of ow 
generation? 


offering to pay 3 per cent on a_ bond 


per cent No one proposes automobiles 


find new sources 
of taxation and by modifying the Volstead 
or compensation allowances paid tO the Constitution, permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of good 4 per cent beer from 
which statisticians believe we might easily 
additional revenue of $200,000,- 
help meet 
governmental expenditure? We have been 
doing a lot of costly building, magnificent 
schoolhouses everyone | 
municipal 
On the other hand a recent caller at urged to spend 
the White House representing the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, urged upon the President 
the immediate payment to the soldiers of 
compensation certificates which are not 

and whose pay- 
cause an immedi- 


metics and perfume 
h lend themselves to 
sed tariff is stimulating domes 
number 
Isserts Problems Se 


Affect Everyone 


problems which 


Notwithstanding the fact that everyone promoting 


knows we are facing an annual deficit of 
more, there are tre- 
mendous demands that we indulge in a 


interested 
Government. 
concern Washington alone 
concern every State capital, every county 
eat and every city and town in the United 
trouble is we 
creasing our public expenditures twice as 
increasing our 


building program covering not only public 
buildings and roads, but other public works Suba.—-During October 
to the extent of $5,000,000,000; that we buy 
P 5 several hundred million dollars; that 
ain’s suspension of gold payments, has we help the banks to get rid of mortgages 


mathe & : 1] ; been on a grand spree 
resulted in an exceptionally rapid increase which they are carrying to the tune of 


business world 
activity during the 
tremely low le 
isettied and there would see: 
an improvement wo 
future 
exporters to Cuba should con- 
caution in the 


accustomed 


that public expenditures must be radically 
ome unpleasant 
restored and the burden of the next gen- 


their policy 
credit 


the sooner ; 
turn to the days of self-respect and hap- | 


Above all let us not lose faith in our | 
I believe in the future of Amer- 
I believe in the honesty and ‘integ- | 
of the citizens of the | 
I believe that the citizens 


patriotism 


on all State deposits at 1 per cent we certainly could not do so without offer- 
h common 
\ overoptimism 


igar-cane proc 





| speculation could go on in- 
learning a 
that is no reason why we should 
and its institu- 
us face the 
trying to blame some 








importatiorts 
and semiluxury groups. 


report of 


|facts like men, not 


the problem which is before 
us have faith in 


squarely at 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Oct. 29, 1931 
Made Public Oct. 31, 1931 


Corresponding 
Period Last 


Fiscal Year 
1932 


$335,885.691.67 
187 ,641,143.31 


$523,526.834.98 
141,019,544.08 


897 25 
44 42 
8.368.798.76 


17,106,966.14 





$695,376.43 


$954,526.235.68 


178.476 ,996.15 


5,655,601.55 
28.119.486.16 
65.090,000,.00 
4.104.444.73 
88,648 .509.49 
20,859,000.00 
215,000.00 
9,509,009.00 





$659.719.840.13 


11,237,946.91 


$11,237.946.91 


$24,158.310.62 
$24,158.310.62 


$12,920,363.71 


$695,376 433.63 
11,237,946.91 


$706,614,380.54 


$1.355,096,273.76 
24,158,310.62 


$1 .379,254,584.38 


$672,640,203.84 


$14,263, 687.04 
25,631,995.71 
2.415,864.86 


$42,311,547.61 


$5,864 488.20 





$36,874,865.75 


$5,436,681 .86 


June reaching the Treasury in July are included 
representing the share 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
the revenues of the Dis- 
of Columbia under 


{be in multiples of $1,000. 


more than 


corporated bank or trust 


nouncement of the acceptable prices will Finance has 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- Marshall, closed 
ably on the following morning New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superine 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly tendent of Banks, has announced: Federation 
reserves the right to reject any or all ten- Bank & Trust Company, New York City, 
ders or parts of tenders, 


in cash o1 


of their issue. Copies of, “9 
may be obtained from any, known as Bear Grass? A. Yes 





Corresponding 





76 


$1.115,769,139.03 


three decimal | 24-25 
Fractions must not Manufacturing concerns in Massachu<- 


In New England 
Is Little Changed 


Period Fiscal —_—_— 
Year 1931 ° . . : : 
Residential Building Rises 
$5e1.568.90585/ To High Point of Year, 
seisneasas According to Report by 
20,785 6 ‘ 
OT Federal Reserve Bank 





14 Boston, Mass., Oct. 31—The volume of 
639,240.23 | residential building in the first Federal 
99'191.461 18 | Reserve District increased moderately dur- 
24,108.512.12 | ing September to the highest level of the 
$952.184.348.73 Year, according to the monthly review of 
: - the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
which has just been released for publica- 
$741,299,.916.76 | tion. 
sanonneae he _The district summary of the business 
5B OD nD 00 situation follows in full text: 
69,01 There was little change between August 
7,163.829.08 8nd September in the general level of New 
23.054.379.77 England business activity, when allowances 
40,004,582.37 | for customary seasonal movements had 
ia aoe a os been made, although a composite of sev- 
50'850000.00 eral of the important lines of industry 
‘916 000.00 | WOuld indicate an upward tendency during 
9.500.00000 September. In reviewing the first nine 
months of the current year, it seems that 











$1.115,769.139.03 | general business in this district was at an 


unusually low level at the beginning of the 
year, increased moderately from January 
through April, declined slightly in May and 
June, advanced in July, and dropped 
sharply between July and August, showing 

an increasing tendency in September. 
30.000. 06 


31°000.00 Small Fluctuations 

8.447:39634. The fluctuations have been relatively 
small from month to month, and have 
$8,508.396.34 probably been less than 10 per cent from 

lowest to highest in the current year. 
Production of boots and shoes in this 
district, which had been relatively higher 
than other lines of industry during recent 
$19.700.978.79 Months, did not increase between August 
and September by the usual seasonal 
$11,192,582.45 | amount, but during the third quarter shoe 
production exceeded that of the cor- 
responding quarter a year ago by about 
$952.184.348.73 16 per cent Consumption of raw wool 
8.508.396.34 DY New England mills usually increases 
between August and September, whereas 
$960,692,745.07 | this year it declined. This industry, like 
boot and shoe production, had been oper- 
ating at fairly high levels during the period 
from April through August, and wool con- 


$163 ,584.790.30 


$61,000.00 
19,639.978.79 


19,700,978.79 


$1.135.470,117.82 | SUmption for the first nine months of this 


year was approximately 28 per cent larger 
$174,777,372.75 |than during the first three quarters 
in 1930. 

Cotton Consumption 
$14,421,509.98 Cotton consumption by New _ England 
”30.537'175 27 | mills in September increased from Au- 
3.739.449.47| gust, but by only a small amount, and 

| since the figure for August was the lowest 
$48,698.134.72 of the current year, the improvement in 
| September, while encouraging, was not 
$5.352.108 5 | Sufficient to raise the volume consumed 
ee “™ |to a level as high as in any other month 
10.356.406.68 | this year, with the exception of August. 
20,211.436.36 |Silk machinery activity in this * district 
3.876,524.60 _which increased during the first quarter, 
een had declined steadily between March and 
$39,796.476.14 September. 
The building industry in this district 
PPL ADB SE iy September continued to reflect the quiet 
conditions which have prevailed in nearly 
all classes of building this vear, and total 
of the United | value of new building contracts awarded 
was about 8 per cent less than in August 
and 35 — cent less than in September, 
1930. The volume (‘square feet) of resi- 
dential building increased moderately in 
September to the highest level of the year 








The price of-| to date. This level, however, was only 53.9 
be expressed on the basis of per 


cent of the average month of 1923- 


setts reported decreases between August 


Tenders will be accepted without cash) 2nd September in the number of wage 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust | C@rners employed, the aggregate weekly 
companies and from responsible and rec-| €@rnings, and the average weekly earn- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 198 per person employed, amounting to 
Tenders from others must be accompanied | 9-7 per cent, 3.5 per cent, and 2.8 per 
of 10 per cent , 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- Money rates increased sharply in Oc- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an tober. Boston rediscount rate was raised 
guaranty of payment by an in-| tO 3.5 per cent in October. 

company. a Tae 


Immediately after the closing hour for Changes Are Announced 


of the face cent, respectively 


tenders on Nov. 6, 1931, all I S 
received at the Federal reserve sti s Sti 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- n Status of State Banks 
ing hour will be opened and public an- Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of 


announced: Bank of Saline, 


and to allot less closed _ State Bank of Avon. Avon. closed, 
than the amount applied for, and his ac- B&2c’, Commerciale Italiana Trust Company, 
such respect 
submitting 
acceptance or rejection thereof. Stabile. private bankers. First Citizens Bank 
Payment at the price offered for Treasury 4nd Trust Company, Utica, approval given to 
bills allotted must be made at the Federal Grea ness ay wae . Citizens Trust 
: s4j- | Company ica Trust and Deposit Company, 
ately qualinliie tasue ens Dig aaa and, First Bank and Trust Commune ail of 
The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
and interest, and any gain from | $50,000 to $100,000 
the sale or other disposition thereof will! proval given to increase of capital stock from 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except $60,000 to $100.100 
opate and anmeriinnce taxes a —= 
1e sale or other dispositio > Treas- wat , = 
ury bills shall be allowed ty’ pl Ope ation of Power System 


New York City, branch authorized for teme- 


Shall be final. porary period=at 189 Grand Street, former 
tenders will be advised | location of Jerome G 


and Americus C, 


Uti State Bank of Sea Cliff, Sea Cliff, ape 
proval given to increase of capital stock from 
Citizens Bank, Attica, ap- 


No loss from = ae en 


or otherwise recognized, for the purposes % ; 
of any tax now or hereafter imposed by In Kentucky Is Described 
the United States or any of its possessions. | . 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, [Continued from Page 6.] 


as amended, and this notice prescribe the! duced current in Cincinnati could be substi- 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern| tuted for the higher cost steam generated in 
conditions 


Louisville 
Is there a switching station at a point 


vey ore »S Py ° ne 

Federal reserve bank or branch thereof. | @. Is there a transmission line from the Bear 
_ e. waar SwiteR Ne station interconnecting the 

oo “8 et } Louisville Gas & Electric Company with the 

Frade Situation Abroad | Dix River hydroelectric plant? A. Yes. sir 


Q. To what group does the Dix River hydra 


Shown in Weekly Review | ?!32* pelos? 


A. It belongs to the Kentucky Utility Sys- 
tem, which is a unit in the so-called Insull 


[Continued from Page 6.] properties 
and creation of 


sion to regulate exchange transactions 
The list of prohibited articles includes liq- 


a control commis- Q. Is there any other connection in Ken- 


| tucky with the Kentucky Utilities Company? 
A. Yes, sir. There is a connection at Eliza- 
bethtown, or between Camp Knox and Elizae 


and cigars silk good cos- | bethtown, by a 33,000-volt line 
and many other articles Q. Describe please the circ 
a é lits tha 
mugegling The re- the Ohio River » Seem 


Cuba 


tainty that has been evident 
circles for many montis 





of essential In order 


ic production A. There are two circuits from the Watere- 
side plant which cross the Ohio River by sube 


prices, commissions | marine cable to Jeffersonville, Ind.. a 

formed in the leading cities to| other circuit, considerably ; See 
prices of foodstuffs ‘ 
withstanding these measures 


to the westerly 


and rents. Not-| part of the State which crosses the river, be- 
the cost of liv- | Ing branches into two submarine cables to 
rising to @ new high level. The Presi- | New Albany, Ind., both connected with the 
dent signed @ decree controlling exports. This | Public Service Company 

government 
control over the movement of gold 


of Indiana. another 


almost complete | Insull Company, and two 13,200-volt circuits 


which cross into Jeffersonville, bein, extend 
ville, 3 e 
| further north as one 33-kilovolt S roult < 
} Scottsburg, Columbus, and beyond in In- 

diana rom this 33-kilovolt circuit at 


there was an ap- | Scottsburg a tap extends easterly to con: 
increase in the feeling of uncer-| &t the Scott County line with a 33-kilovelt 
in Havana busi- | circuit of the Madfson, Ind. Light & Power 
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Kentucky's Plan to Eradicate 
Infectious Eye Disease + + 


Campaign for Prevention and Cure of Trach- 
oma, Cause of Blindness among Moun- 
taineers, Described by Health Officer 


By DR. C. B. ROBERTS 


Director, Bureau of Trachoma, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE activities of the Kentucky State Board 
T of Health, in prevention and promotion 
of the public health, are so many, SO va~ 
ried, and so interrelated that it borders upon 
the invidious to single out any particular one 
for special mention. They are all, individ - 
ually and collectively, so far-reaching in their 
beneficent effects as to render their value 
above and beyond estimation in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 
+ + 


It is, therefore, nothing in derogation of 
its other accomplishments to recite briefly 
what the Board, through its Bureau of 
Trachoma and in conjunction with the United 
States Public Health Service, has done and 
is doing to minimize blindness in Kentucky, 
by removing its chief cause. 

Trachoma is the scientific name given to 
one form of granulated eye-lids. By some it 
is known as “granulated lids,” by others as 
“sore eyes” or “red sore eyes.” It is both 
preventable and curable. 

While its scientific cause (etiology) has not 
yet been definitely determined, the author- 
ities generally agree that dietary deficiency 
has a great deal to do with trachoma, that 
it is a disease of indigence and that indi- 
gence and all the conditions associated with 
indigence are needed to prepare the way for 
its inception and development. It is also 
essentially a rural disease. Though some- 
times found in cities, it never attains to high 
prevalence in urban communities. 

Heredity seems to play no part in its fre- 
quency, though the disease is often found 
in entire families. Indigence, overcrowding, 
insanitary living conditions, malnutrition and 
“any irritation of the eyelids are predispos- 
ing causes. 

The lids are first affected, with formation 
of granules following. These granules, lik- 
ened to a grain of sand, rubbing on the eye- 
ball produce great pain and, in time, only 
too frequently break the protective coating 
of the eye. If not promptly and properly 
treated, ulceration follows, and these ulcers, 
if over the eyesight, result in impairment of 
vision which often amounts to total blindness. 

a o. 


If allowed to run its course, the disease, 
after many years, produces scar tissue on 
the mucous surface of the lids, which, by 
contracting, will cause the eyelashes to turn 
either inward or outward. If inward (en- 
tropion), the eyelashes rub the eye continu- 
ously, not only causing untold suffering but 
also damaging the eye. If outward (ectro- 
pion), the mucous linings of the lids are 
exposed to heat, cold, dust and germs and 
the eyes are neither properly bathed by nor 
drained of excretions. Often the eyes grow 
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Holding White Pine 
Blister Rust 
in Check 


By 
——s F. W. Beasley 


Forester, State of Maryland 


HE United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry and various State forestry organ- 
izations have, for a nufber of years, 

been struggling to control the white pine 
blister rust. This is a serious timber tree 
disease which has been spreading over por- 
tions of the United States for nearly 10 
years. 

The disease first entered the United States 
from Europe on imported white pine plant- 
ing stock and has spread in the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Dur- 
ing the past Summer, for the first time, it has 
been found in Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Iowa. 

The cause of this disease is a parasitic 
fungus which lives alternately on white pines 
and “Ribes.” The term “Ribes” is used for 
brevity and means currant and gooseberry 
plants. The blister rust is spread by means 
of wind-blown spores which are produced 
during the Spring, Summer and Fall. The 
disease enters white pines through their 
needles, spreading through the twigs into 
the bark, where serious cankers are formed. 

After the disease attacks a tree, it requires 
about three years before the cankers are 
large enough to be easily recognized. The 
disease1 bark is often swollen, giving the 
cankers a spindle - shaped appearance. 
Usually, the cankered areas are surrounded 
by a yellowish discoloration of the bark. 
When the cankers are fully developed, whit- 
ish blisters break through the diseased bark. 
These blisters are full of orange-yellow spores, 
called spring spores, and are most abundant 
in May. When the blisters burst open, the 
spores are scattered over large areas by the 
wind. The broken bark dies, but the fungus 
continues its growth in the live bark ‘and 
produces new blisters each Spring. 

Thus, the bark of the tree is progressively 
killed until large portions of the tree are 
dead and eventually the entire tree suc- 
cumbs. The Spring spores formed on the 
pines can not spread the disease directly 
from one pine to another They carry the 
disease only from infected white pine trees. 

About three weeks after the disease reaches 
the “Ribes” leaves, small orange-yellow pus- 
tules appear on the under surface of the 
leaves. These pustules break open and lib- 
erate the Summer spores which spread the 
disease on “Ribes” from leaf to leaf and 
plant to plant. From late June until the 
leaves drop, brownish hairlike outgrowths of 
the rust apiear on the under surface of the 
leaves. 

These outgrowths produce the Fall spores 
which again spread the disease to white pine 
trees. These spores are very delicate. and 
consequentiy, short-lived, so that the distance 
which they may carry the infection to white 
pine trees is quite short. This fact, makes 
it possible to contro] the disease locally by 
destroying currant and gooseberry bushes in 
the vicinity of white pines. 


to the lids and become “fixed,” so that the 
sufferer has to turn his head in order to 
see in different directions. 


Trachoma is probably as old as the Hebrew 
Scriptures; certainly it has been known in 
Egypt for at least 2,000 years and, hence, is 
sometimes called “Egyptian Sore Eyes.” It 
is estimated that even today 90 per cent of 
the native population of Egypt are suffer- 
ing from trachoma and that 25 per cent of 
the total population of China are so afflicted. 
Brazil, Syria, Ireland and Russia also show 
a high degree of prevalence. 


Trachoma is scattered all over Kentucky. 
It is found as far west as the counties bor- 
dering on the Mississippi, in the Bear Grass 
Section and in the Blue Grass region, but 
it is most prevalent in the eastern part of 
the State. 

+ + 


When the campaign to minimize and, if 
possible, eradicate the disease was first in- 
augurated in Kentucky it was found that in 
the eastern section, in the little overcrowded 
mountain homes, where sanitary facilities 
were conspicuous chiefly by their absence, 
fully 50 per cent of the population were af- 
fected, a large proportion of them either 
blinded or their vision so greatly impaired 
that they could not see sufficiently even to 
till the soil. The extent to which that hor- 
rible situation has been corrected is little 
short of marvelous. In 1912 it was estimated 
that there were 50,000 cases of trachoma in 
the State. Today, we believe that there are 
less than 3,000. 


In 1912, the Kentucky State Board of 
Health requested the United States Public 
Health Service to become actively interested 
in the prevention of trachoma. Dr. John 
McMullen was sent from Washington to in- 
vestigate the situation. He traveled mule- 
back or horseback all through the mountain 
countries. His first visit was to Knott 
County, where he found the disease so preva- 
lent that he converted a dwelling into a hos- 
pital and operated on thousands from Knott 
and the adjoining counties. It was there that 
he devised the rather simple method of op- 
eration, which, though scoffed at by the 
then leading ophthalmologists, has proved 
the means of preventing thousands from go- 
ing blind and of so repairing the damaged 
vision of thousands of others as to enable 
them to lead useful, happy lives. So effec- 
tive was his work in Knott County during 
the four or five years the hospital was main- 
tained there that it is now extremely diffi- 
cult to find a case of trachoma when the 
clinic is held. 


Subsequently hospitals were opened and 
conducted by the United States Public 
Health Service at Jackson in 1923, Pikeville 
in 1925, London and Greenville in 1923, which 
materially helped to control the trachoma 
Situation. The last of these hospitals was 
discontinued in 1925. 


In 1920, the Bureau of Trachoma of the 
State Board of Health was organized. Its 
personnel consisted of the Director and two 
public health nurses. During the first three 
years the unit traveled through the sections 
off the railroads from April until Novem- 
ber, in a specially constructed wagon drawn 
by four mules. When roads became too 
rough the load would be divided onto two 
or more wagons. During thesc months the 
force was increased by the addition of a 
medical student, a cook and a teamster. 


+ + 


When a county irf which they expected to 
work was reached, camp would be pitched. 
Then the schools would be visited and the 
pupils inspected for physical defects, espe- 
cially for eye troubles. These visits had to 
be held muleback because of lack of roads. 
Then operative clinics would be held in rural 
schools and the county court house. 


By inspecting the schools, they not only 
found many defectives that could have cor- 
rective work done at the clinics, but also got 
in touch through the pupils with parents and 
neighbors who came to the clinics for treat- 
ment also. Many cases were referred to the 
family piuysician for his advice or treatment. 
In all instances, the clirff&s are held ‘in con- 
junction with the local physicians and their 
cooperation hss been splendid. The same is 
true of the local citizens who always express 
grateful appreciation for this service. 


In 1926, the condition of the roads had im- 
proved so greatly that we were able to travel 
mostly by motor, though occasionally wagons 
and horseback have to be resorted to as a 
means of transportation in some of the less- 
developed Sections. Full equipment for the 
operating room is carried and clinics are held 
in one or more sections of the different 
counties visited. The most available place 
is used, regardless of whether it be the court- 
house, the school, the church or an empty 
building. All cases requiring operations are 
attended to, after-treatment is furnished: to 
those operated on, while those not requiring 
operations are provided with the necessary 
medicines. Patients are requested to report 
to*their family physician from time to time 
or to their respective county health depart- 
ments, if indigent. Certain cases, in which it 
is not deemed advisable to operate at time 
of clinic, are sent to the Trochoma Hospital 
at Richmond 
' In the score of years since the organized 
fight against trachoma began in Kentucky, 
more than 40,000 persons in this State have 
been Saved from blindness or serious im- 
pairment of vision, to say nothing of the 
other tens of thousands who, through .edu- 
cational and preventive measures, have been 
safeguarded against affliction with this hor- 
rible disease. The economic gain to the 
Commonwealth, through converting into use- 
ful, productive citizens these tens of thou- 
sands who otherwise would have constituted 
an enormous burden upon the State, is diffi- 
cult to estimate. » 


+ - 


Certain it is that every dollar expended in 
this great work has been returned many- 
fold, to say nothing of the relief from intense 
suffering afforded so many unfortunates who, 
without the assistance furnished would and 
could never have secured the proper treat- 
ment and sec have been compelled to spend 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FIXING TRADE STANDARDS 
FOR CANNED FOODS 


Quality and Condition of Products and Contents of Con- 
tainers Determined by Food and Drug Administration 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By PAUL B. DUNBAR 


Assistant Chief, Food and Drug Administration, Department of Agriculture 


new amendment to the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. This amend- 
ment, commonly known as the McNary- 
Mapes, bill, or the canners’ bill, is the 
fourth amendment since the enactment 
of that statute on June 30, 1906. 
“Vhat is the purpose of this amend- 
ment? How did it originate? What is 
its significance? 


()* JULY 8, 1930, Congress approved a 
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The purpose of the canners’ bill, briefly 
stated, is to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine, establish, and 
promulgate, from time to time, a rea- 
sonable standard of quality, condition 
andor) fill of container for each generic 
class of canned food, except meat and 
meat-food products and canned milk. It 
also authorizes the Secretary to pre- 
scribe a form of statemint which must 
appear in a plain and conspicuous man- 
ner on each package or label of canned 
foo’ which falls below the standard pro- 
mulgated by him and which will indi- 
sate that such canned food falls below 
such standard. 

It is a striking fact that this amend- 
ment to the law did not originate through 
the demand of consumers. Nor was it 
enacted through the initial recommen- 
dation of the Federal Government, but 
was framed and pushed to final con- 
gr ional approvel by the canning in- 
dustry itself. In this fact lies the great- 
est significance of the amendment. 


+ + 

Before the enactment of the Food and 
Drugs Ac‘ there was a great deal of op- 
position to the legislation on the part of 
the food industries. It is needless now 
to enter into the many reasons for this 
opposition, but it is a fact that opposi- 
tion to the law and to its rigid enforce- 
ment is almost unknown among the pres- 
ent generation of food manufacturers. 
There is plenty of evidence, in industrial 
support of the law, in the growth of bet- 
ter-business-bureau movements, in the 
advocacy of truth in advertising, and in 
other ways, that the food industry as a 
whole is today imbued with the convic- 
tion that profitable business depends on 
satisfied customers. Efforts to amend the 


Food and Drugs Act by legislation tend- 
ing to weaken it have met with strong 
opposition from the food manufacturers, 
and unquestionably there would be an 
overwhelming opposition to any move to 
repeal the measure. The peculiar signifi- 
cance of the enactment of the canners’ 
bill lics in the fact that here we have 
an instance where an industry not only 
favors the law, but on its own volition 
secures an amendment proposing further 
legal restrictions upon its own operation. 
All of these restrictions are in the in- 
terest of the ultimate consumer of 
canned-food products. 

‘"._he canning industry 
selfish in seeking the passage of this 
new measure. After 23 years of experi- 
ence, the industry has recognized that 
the Food and Drugs Act has revolution- 
ized its operations and that the enforce- 
ment of the act has eliminated much of 
the competition due to the marketing of 
unfit material, and has created public 
confidence by removing from the mar- 
ket a class of products so low in quality 
as to bring the entire output of the in- 
dustry into disrepute. 

+ + 

The industry knows that glaring abuses~ 
in the manufacture of its products are 
rare today. The industry knows that 
while the law is effective in protecting 
the public health and in curtailing of- 
fenses against decency and in materially 
influencing the economic welfare of the 
purchaser, border-line cases among 
canned foods still exist, which, though not 
definitely illegal, represent a degree of 
inferiority entitling the buyer to full and 
complete knowledge of their quality be- 
fore he invests his money in products 
coming within this border-line group. 
The purpose of the canners’ bill, then, 
is to authorize the formulation of such 
legal standards as will insure a product 
sold to be of at least a standard degree 
of excellence, while an article which has 
reached such a degree of inferiority as 
to offend the purchaser—even though 
that article be perfectly wholesome and 
nutritious—will be definitely labeled to 
show that it is substandard and there- 
fore will not be bought at the ordinary 
price. 


was not un- 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 3, Mr. Dunbar will continue his discussion of the canners’ 
bill, describing the benefits derived from this legislation by both the consumers 


and the canning industry. 


State Regulation of Aviation 


Reduction of Accidents in New Jersey 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


Director of Aviation, State of New Jersey 


TATE supervision of aviation is proving 
highly successful wherever it is operative, 
and as a result of rules adopted by sup- 

plement Federal regulations there has been 
a marked falling off in the high accident 
rate, and in the one-time bad repute of the 
industry generally. 


The improvement that has been achieved 
in New Jersey has been paralleled by similar 
betterment in such States as New York and 
Illinois, which also have new and busy de- 
partments of aviation. Our Department has 
been functioning for six months. 


I believe that the future will even more 
abundantly justify a State supervision pol- 
icy, because air travel is bound to increase 
amazingly. Every regulation adopted now 
serves as a precedent for additional super- 
vision later to meet the new needs as they 
arise. 

Many persons have wondered why a State 
Department was needed, since the Federal 
Government has stringent regulations of its 
own for the operation of planes and the li- 
censing of pilots. Such critics forget that 
the authority of the national Government 
extends only to interstate travel or trans- 
portation, and not to the operation of pri- 
vate airports, or flight within a State. 


The public does not realize how many 
planes were used for local use and how many 
private airports in New Jersey and elsewhere 
were under no sort of restrictions before our 
State Department was established. Unregu- 
lated flying resulted in uninspected planes, 
unqualified pilots and mechanics, heavy fi- 
nancial losses to the industry and constant 
menace to the public. 


Our State control has changed all this. 
Beginning this month, every plane flown 
in New Jersey must be one licensed and 
registered by the United States Department 
of Commerce (the only exception being ma- 
chines owned by some branch of the Fed- 
eral Government itself), and every man or 
woman operating a plane in New Jersey must 
hold a current, effective pilot's license issued 
by the Federal Department of Commerce. 

In that way New Jersey is safeguarding 
its citizens. By making our aviators con- 
form to the Federal rules we prevent con- 
flicts in regulations, and by accepting the 


their miserable lives in partial or total dark- 
ness. And the good work still goes on. 

Each year additional hundreds are saved 
from more or less total blindness while thou- 
sands are protected against serious impair- 
ment of vision. Very few cases are seen in 
the course of a 12-month that are considered 
hopeless. On the contrary, many apparently 
hopeless cases have been so greatly bene- 
fited that they are able to resume their for- 
mer occupations, thus ceasing to be a care 
and an expense to their respective families 
or a burden upon the State. 


Federal licenses for pilots and planes, in- 
stead of requiring State licenses, too, we are 
effecting an economy for the State. for 
routine work of our Department is thus cut 
to a minimum. 


Effective State regulation has another re- 
sult, already being felt. The high insurance 
rates occasioned by the former high acci- 
dent rates are now being lowered, as insur- 
ance companies observe the safeguards with 
which aviation is being surrounded. Take- 
offs and landings are far less hazardous at 
airports which conform to a strict State code 
than at fields operated in haphazard fashion. 


Some States might feel that they can get 
along without regulation of their own, but 
New Jersey certainly can not do so, for we 
are in the center of the air transportation 
industry. The Newark and Camden airports 
are the busiest air terminals in the world 
and are now caring for about 100,000 pas- 
sengers annually, with the number increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds every year. 

True, most of the traffic is interstate, and 
so under Federal regulation alone, but all 
this activity stimulates purely local flying 
enterprises that do require State control. 
Furthermore, the vast network of transport 
lines now in use or projected makes it essen- 
tial that more emergency landing fields be 
provided. That is particularly the job of the 
State. 

There are at present about 300 planes op- 
erating in and out of New Jersey every day, 
with more than 400 pilots and co-pilots to 
man them. Furthermore, in our State alone 
there are 163 young men in training to be- 
come pilots. 

More than 30 airports in the State conduct 
schools. The training given involves thou- 
sands of hours of flying over Jersey terrain, 
and the most careful supervision by the 
State is essential. 

Then there is another aspect to the work 
of the State. In times past much of the harm 
done to aviation has been caused by irre- 
sponsible and unregulated barnstorming. Fly- 
ing was long considered something of a circus 
sideshow. Incompetent pilots would take 
passengers aloft in rickety planes that had 
been bought “for a song” and patched to- 
gether. 

Other fliers, unfit by temperament or ex- 
perience, would try the most difficult feats, 
often with fatal results. Yet the Federal 
Government could not stop this, and neither 
could the State. But now things are dif- 
ferent. 

Effective last August, no air race, air meet, 
aerial exhibition or acrobatic demonstration 
can be conducted in New Jersey unless under 
letter of authority from the State Depart- 
ment of Aviation. Application for this per- 
mission must be made at least 15 days in 
advance and the full program of events must 
be submitted. This program can not be 
changed in any respect without further au- 
thorization from our Department. 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Presiden of the United States 1897-1901 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Efforts of California to Solve 
State Agricultural Problems + 


Failure of Consumers’ Demand More. Disas- 
trous Than Drought, Declares Assistant Di- 
rector of Department of Agriculture 


By DAVID N. MORGAN 


Assistant Director of Agriculture, State of California 


YALIFORNIA, during the past few years, 
¢ has been faced with a twofold drought. 
One has been a, devastating drought 
guided by the unseen hand of Nature. The 
other has been a critical and depressing 
drought, brought about unwillingly, but none 
the less seriously, by human nature. 

For California, like other western States, 
has suffer.i immeasurably during the past 
few vears from deficient rainfall. This past 
year has perhaps been the worst in 50 years. 
i During this past Summer we have seen 
many of our lakes and streams, and especially 
small mountain water courses, dry up en- 
tirely—many streams that have never been 
dry before in the memory of man; and this 
vear the drought forced unwillingly upon 
us by hum..n nature is proving more serious 
in its effects than the other. 

+ + 

I refer now to the drought of consumers 
for the products which spring from our soil— 
the drought of markets for our agricultural 
products—due both to the unwillingness and 
the inability of the consumer to buy them. ~ 

While men, women and children in this 
country and throughout the world have been 
crying for food to sustain them we could have 
driven for almost endless miles this past 
Summer through the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, and you would have 
seen hundreds of tons of life-giving, sun- 
ripened fruits and vegetables that were by 
economic necessity permitted to rot on the 
trees, on the vines and upon the ground— 
and this was due to the distressing drought 
of a consumer market. 

It is a world of tightened purse strings or 
of empty purses, and because of this world- 
wide cconomic condition the California 
farmer and fruit grower have been unable 
to send forth all of their products into the 
homes which needed them so urgently. 


I will first discuss the drought that has 
been forced upon us by the irrevocable hand 
of Nature. 

Our y; sturage conditions at the present 
time are low. This past Summer many of 
our mountain springs dried up entirely and 
made it impossible to find sufficient water 
so that cattle could be carried on the higher 
pastures. 

Deficient rainfall throughout the State 
caused almost a total failure in the southern 
half of the State of those annual crops de- 
pendent on rainfall alone, but our irrigated 
areas have produced large crops of hay and 
forage so that our stockmen are in a posi- 
tion to feed and carry over their stock with- 
out loss. California has something more 
than 4,000,000 sheep and about 2,000,000 cat- 
tle. No suffering has been reported other 
than among those cattlemen who have not 
been able to obtain financial assistance for 
the purpose of moving their cattle to the 
valleys where hay is available. 


Some sheepmen have been forced into liqui- 
dation but there have been other sheepmen 
able and willing to buy at the bargain prices 
offered. 

+ - 


More than 4,500,000 acres were irrigated in 
California this year and with the exception 
of a few favored localities, there was an ex- 
treme shortage of surface irrigation water. 
Pumping has been practiced in California to 
an increasing extent during the past 25 
years and we have learned that we cannot 
continuously pump out more water from the 
subsoil for crop use than flows into the area 
from its watershed during the rainy season. 
Overlooking this fundamental fact that we 
can not take out if we do not put in has 
caused the planting of large areas of very 
fertile soil to very valuable crops, and when 
these crops come into production we find that 
the water table, which, to all intents and 
purposes, would be sufficient for many years, 
has gradually been lowered and the water 
depleted. 


When speaking of drought it is natural to 
think of « shortage of water, but I believe 
that California, like other States, is suffer- 
ing much more from a drought of consum- 
ers who have the money and the willing- 
ness to spend that money to buy our prod- 
ucts. If the world’s purchasing power were 
permanently restored California could solve 
her drought problem. We know that our 
marketing methods must be improved and 
our markets expanded, but until the con- 
sumers throughout the United States and 
the world have a willingness—coupled with 
financial ability—to pay us a fair price this 
drought of consumers will continue. 

The surplus over current demand at nor- 
mal prices regulates the price of fruit, 
whether it is fresh, dried or canned. Unem- 
ployment throughout the country has re- 
duced the demand for our products. 

To prevent a surplus flooding the consum- 
ing markets, stringent control plans were put 
into effect this year with our major crops. 
United States markets have consumed, in 


normal years, 200 carloads of California let- ‘ 


tuce per day and have paid a price of $2 
a crate f. o. b. the shipping point. This 
year the growers have voluntarily reduced 
the shipments to 100 cars a day and the best 
price they have been able to get has been 
$1 a crate f. o. b. the shipping point. As 
there is a fixed charge for packing of 75 
cents per crate the lettuce growers this year 
are receiving 25 cents as against $1.25 last 
year. 

This last Spring, in one of our principal 
vegetable growing sections, 600 acres of car- 
rots ready for harvest were plowed under 
because there was no possibility of obtaining 
the cost of digging. 

+ + 


Last year 65,000 carloads of juice grapes 
left California for eastern markets. This 
year not more than 35,000 ears can be ab- 
sorbed by eastern markets. 

Gravenstein apples this season made the 
most satisfactory return. These apples are 
quite early and reathed the British market 
before the British pound was reduced in 
value. leven hundred cars went to foreign 
markets and the grower§ received about $1.25 
a box. 

More than 100,000 tons of good cling 
peaches were allowed to drop on the ground 
in order to reduce the pack of canned 


peaches. Under normal conditions, Cali- 
fornia has sold 13,000,000 cases of canned 
peaches a year. Last year there was a carry 
over of 4,000,000 cases. The pack this year 
was reduced to 8,350,000 cases, but the price 
offered the peaeh industry today is less than 
the cost of packing the peaches. 


A similar control plan was made effec- 
tive for grapes and raisins last year. Grapes 
were allowed to remain on the vine and the 
grape leaf hopper and the grape moth found 
plenty of food to live over and multiply last 
Winter. These two insects have caused in- 
tense loss this year and had an important 
effect in reducing the crop of raisins and 
grapes. This is also true in the peach situ- 
ation. 

- + 


The dropping of peaches and permitting 
them to stay on the ground furnished food 
for the peach twig borer, so that the insect 
population increased to an extent never be- 
lieved possible. Careful checks of orchards 
this year show an infestation of the peaches 
themselves as great as 20 per cent. If we 
had the consumers with the money and 
willingness to spend that money for our 
California peaches, this problem would be 
solved easily. 


Control measures are known and if money 
is available so that the growers can finance 
the practice of these control measures, this 
difficulty can be overcome soon. If time 
permitted, it would be possible to take each 
of our crops and point out the effect the 
drought of prosperous consumers has had on 
our California farmers. 


+ + 


The largest problem is to restore the pur- 
chasing ~ wer of the people on the Ameri- 
can Continent. President Hoover, in his ac- 
ceptance address, said that there can be no 
prosperity for the country without a pros- 
perous agriculture and since we need a pros- 
perous country to consume our products some 
way must be found to restore prosperity to 
agriculture. 


Eliminating Road 
Crossings and 
Curves 


By 
G. C. Lassetter 
Engineer of Surveys, High- 
way Department, State 
of New Mexico 


JITH modern automobiles capable of 

WV speeds from 65 miles an hour upwards, 
and with average traveling speed hover- 

ing around 50 miles an hour, safety becomes 
a@ paramount need in highway construction. 


In New Mexico very few accidents of se- 
rious nature occur on poor roads and rough 
roads. The majority of fatalities occur on 
the high type roads with surface speeds up 
to 90 miles an hour but with poor align- 
ment. 

Recognizing this fact the State Highway 
Department in mapping a construction pro- 
gram, builds for speed with safety. The road 
bed, when completed, is smooth and fast. 
The curves are built on as long a radius as 
possible, and all curves are banked to per- 
mit motorists to take them at high speed. 


Under the new Federal aid building pro- 
gram inaugurated last Winter, all curves are 
eliminated where possible, sharp dips and 
rises are taken out if feasible and the com- 
pleted road is as level and straight as pos- 
sible to make it without extravagant ex- 
penditures. 

In the early days of road building very 
few hills were cut through, few arroyos or 
draws were filled. The road followed the 
contour of the land, skirting hills and going 
down into arroyos and up over ridges. 

With this new type of construction a new 
element of danger enters which must be met 
by both driver and highway officials. In 
stretches of road over long deep fills it is 
impossible for the high embankment to prop- 
erly settle before the highway is thrown open 
to use. Soft shoulders result and the motor- 
ist must learn to guard against accidents 
from this cause. 

After the road has been in use for sev- 
eral months settling and compaction usually 
eliminates this danger. 

Immediately after construction of the high- 
way the greatest danger lies in washes from 
rainfall. If water is allowed to gather in 
a stream it will soon eat far back into the 
road bed. 

Such highways are built with the idea in 
mind that proper drainage should be al- 
lowed to prevent these cuts. If the rainfall 
is carried off from the spot where it falls 
and not allowed to collect in pools or rivu- 
lets, danger from this source is practically 
eliminated. Unfortunately this cannot al- 
ways be done. 

After heavy rainfalls motorists on new 
stretches of highway should always be on 
guard against this danger. Usually the cuts 
are confined to the shoulders and the road- 
bed itself remains firm and safe. 

While we estimate that nine out of ten 
accidents are casued from speeding there 
are contributing causes. Bad brakes, poor 
lights, defective steering gear, soft shoulders, 
etc., are considered as direct causes, but 
the bulk of these accidents would never oc- 
cur if the motorist was traveling at a speed 
between 30 and 45 miles an hour, instead of 
from 45 miles upwards. 

A large part of the accidents are caused 
by lack of sight distances and speed. The 
average motorist is interested in getting some- 
where in a hurry and can not be depended 
upon to slow down for blind curves or verti- 
cal curves which eliminate sight distance. 

The new type highway has cut out blind 
curves almost altogether and is eliminating 
the short vertical curve. Motorists in many 
cases can not see each other until very close. 
Accidents on such curves are likely to hap- 
pen when one car attempts to pass another 
on a hill, 





